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‘OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


N another page we make the experiment of reprinting 
for the benefit of our readers the words and music 
of an old English song. ‘The facts about the words 
and the music have been set forth by our contributors, 
and there is no need for us to recur to them here. 

Ihe song is one of the most famous in our language; it was 
written at a time when I[itnglish literature had scarcely come 
into existence, and yet it has a melody and beauty of versifica- 
tion that never were exceeded in the palmiest days of LEuglish 
song; in fact, it does not suffer by comparison with the lyrics 
of Shakespeare himself. That is obvious, although the language 
used has now become archaic. When the lines were written it is 
probable that the pronunciation used was what now would be 
called provincial, since the poem is in dialect. Most likely itis that 
of Berkshire; it must be if we are to credit the legend that the 
poem owed at least its preservation to the monk of Reading 

a wonderful man of whom one would fain know more. ‘The 
music, too, 1s a surprising survival of the far-distant century 
in which it was written. The most competent judges have 
commented on its exquisite and joyous beauty. It has 
the small disadvantage of being meant for voices only. It 
would appear that the song was originally sung as a round, 
and it is very pleasant to imagine the monks, either in 
their places in the monastery or in the field, joining in 
ths carol. We can fancy one joily monk beginnimg in his 
refectorv, “‘Sumer is icumen in,” and another at his manu- 
script, infected by his enthusiasm, joining in, while another 
and still another took up the tune, until at last all the 
parts are filled, and the two voices which are described 
by the word “pes” keep up the burden: “Sing cuccu, 
sing cuccn.” Out iv the field something similar might 
happen. The monks, it is well known, were great cultivators, 
both of field crops and garden produce, and it is easy 
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to fancy one, jollicr than the rest, breaking out into this 
merry stanza, under the stimulus of sunshine and spring air. 
The question is now, How many people would like to try over 
this song for themselves ? It ought not to be difficult to get a 
little company ot singers to perform this piece of music; the 
effect produced will certainly reward the trouble, and form 
a striking contrast with the cheap and tawdry popular 
sougs of the present day. It is not that we claim for 
the fourteenth century, or any other century, a superiority 
over our own. No doubt if all the ditties that were popular 
in that day had been handed down, we should have found as 
much rubbish among those of the fourteenth century as we find 
in those of the nineteenth or twentieth century. Lut the effect 
of time is that what is trivial and worthless passes inevitably 
into the waters of oblivion, while a jewel, such as that we reprint 
to-day, survives by reason of its own exceeding beauty. 

it can scarcely be necessary for us to enlarge upon the 
reasons for directing public attention to this beaut:ful old 
song. Those who think about the matter at all cannot be 
satisfied that the younger generation among us should be 
brought up with a taste for the music hall songs of the moment. 
We do not wish to condemn them unconditionally ; music halls 
have made a great advance during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, and youth could be doing many things worse than 
listening to such songs and jests as are presented to them there. 
They are innocuous as compared with what was poured forth 
from the same source a quarter of a century ago; that is 
to say, innocuous as far as any gross offence is concerned. 
We fear it would be impossible to exonerate them from 
a charge of being, in many cases, extremely silly, and, in 
a few, coarse and vulgar. Not once in the course of many 
years is a very refined song produced. It must be a 
subject of keen regret that children are brought up trom 
their very infancy to listen with pleasure to words and musi 
that, even when they are harmless, can produce no good effect 
in the way of developing or training the taste of those who sing 
them. It has often occurred to us that many parents and 
guardians of children would like to be able to place in the hands 
of young people a reilly beautiful old song, the words of 
which are in themselves of the best that belong to English 
literature, and the music of a kind to delight the most fastidious. 
Those accustomed only to such songs from childhood upwards 
would come into manhood and womanhood with a fineness of 
taste that could not possibly belong to those who have lived on 
the stuff that a wit once, parodying Milton, described as being 
“Most music(h)al, most melancholy.” The song to which 
particular reference has been made is not only entertaining and 
beautiful in itself, but it might well serve as an introduction to 
Early English literature. Indeed, nobody who came to love it 
as it deserves to be loved would rest content with knowing 
merely the words and the notes; they would like also to learn 
something concerning the period in which it was written, and 
such other beautiful pieces of music or literature as have been 
handed down to us from a period equally distant or approxi- 
mately so. So far we have been giving sound and instructive 
reasons for delighting in this song; but the greatest of all is that 
in itself it is a composition of so much loveliness that whoever 
will take part in singing it, or even listening to its being sung, 
will derive a deeper and fuller sense of enjoyment than would 
be accorded by any of those popular tunes that flash for a 
moment before the public and are forgotten as soon as something 
clse comes to replace them. 

It is a regrettable feature of our time that in all parts of the 
country the old and beautiful songs are being neglected in favour 
of those that, to put it mildly, are extremely modern. It is not 
England alone that is to blame—Scotland has a treasure-hous¢ 
of old songs that are unequalled in any country in Europe, yet it 
isa fact there is no gainsaying, that the young Scotchman and 
the young Scotchwoman of to-day are far more familiar with 
the products of Leicester Square than with their own fine old 
ballads, or even with the later songs of Robert Burns. The 
Folk-lore Society is the only agency we know of which is making 
a strenuous effort to win back the allegiance of the people to the 
music of their forefathers. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Grizel 
() Hamilton. Lady Grizel Hamilton is the daughter of 
the Earl of Dundonald, and her marriage to the Master of 
Belhaven, the Hon. Ralph Hamilton, the only son of Lord 
Bell.aven and Stenton, took place in 1904. 


*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
excedt wien direct application is made from the offices of the pabder. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 
of readers if trey would forward tre corrzsbordlence at once to him, 
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NOTE 


ING EDWAKD’S pleasant holiday at Biarritz has been 
interrupted by the necessity of performing a_ very 
grave and serious piece of business. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, after struggling manfully as 
long as he could against the illness and the private 

grief to which he has been subjected, has found himself at last 
compelled to resign the Premiership, and His Majesty has sent 
for Mr. Asquith, who, as we write, is at Biarritz. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’'s resignation has aroused more than usual 
sympathy throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain. 
His has not been a commanding personality such as could be com- 
pared to that of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield, but he pos- 
sesses qualities more endearing to the community. When a very 
great man becomes Premier, he is apt to appoint as Ministers 
those who are much inferior to him. We know the old gibe that 
the Prime Minister is one and the other figures in the Cabinet 
ciphers—it has not been so with Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman. 
Conservative and Liberal must alike admit that he has effaced 
himself and made the most that was possible out of the material 
at his disposal. In public life he has shown tact, humour, 
tenderness and kindness. From these and other causes it is 
certain that King Edward must have received his resignation 
with feelings of regret. 





His successor is an altogether different type of man. Mr. 
Asquith has made his own way in the world, and he bears many 
of the strong, aggressive characteristics which are usually asso- 
ciated with that kind of career. Whether he has the necessary 
tact and power of leadership is a question that tume only can 
answer ; at any rate, we are not concerned with discussing it here, 
our province is only to note the changes that have thrown the 
country, during the past week, into a very considerable state of 
excitement. Not only in the political clubs, but wherever men 
meet, the work of amateur Cabinet making is being carried 
out with great industry and vigour. Who is to be who in the 
next Ministry will, no doubt, be very ardently discussed until 
Parliament meets next week and actual facts are disclosed. 
View it as we will, it is certain that the change must be 
momentous. The spirit of Mr. Asquith differs entirely from the 
spirit of the man whom he now succeeds. 


An interesting aspect of the appointment of Mr. Asquith to 
the Premiership is that he is a lawyer. No other lawyer since 
the time of Spencer Percival has been raised to that high office. 
It is true that Granville and Pitt were both members of the Bar, 
hut they were not practising members of the profession in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Should Mr. Lloyd-George succeed 
Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is obvious 
that the law will be well represented. Yet the public instinct 
is to distrust the lawyer as statesman. The truth of the 
matter is that the lawyer in the course of his profession 
learns to study what arguments will most appeal to his hearers, 
and those engaged in politics prefer to hear the ring of convic- 
tion in the voice. Many of the greatest leaders of public opinion 
have been comparatively bad speakers, and have known very 
little about the best methods of appealing to public sympathy 
They were prized chiefly because they gave the impression of 
conviction and sincerity. If Mr. Asquith is able to surmount 
this prejudice, it will be one of the most astonishing feats that 
he has yet performed. 


No other class of man is so much subject to alternations of 
elation and depression as the farmer. Commercial pursuits, as a 
rule, are independent of the weather; but the farmer is always in 
this position, that, though he may do his very best and bring all 
the skill, industry and intelligence possible to his task, he is still at 
the mercy of the elements. At the moment it would be useless to 
deny that his outlook is somewhat gloomy. Last year’s cloudy 
summer prevented the soil from being impregnated with the 
sun's rays to the extent that was necessary if the subsequent 
season were to be favourable. The spring, too, has been harsh 
and unkindly. Work has been kept back, and the crops at the 
moment are looking anything but promising; yet in our climate 
experience shows how much can be accomplished by even a few 
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weeks of brilliant weather, and there is no reason yet to lose 


heart. Perhaps the ugliest feature in the situation is the great 
fall that has taken place in the price of wool, for, according to an 
old saying, the sheep has always been the sheet.anchor of 
farming, 


Intelligence has been received from Canada that this year 
there is an extra demand for farm labourers, m stly in Manitoba. 
A mistake has been made by booking emigrants through to the 
Far West; the best centre for them to be sent to is Winnipeg, 
where arrangements have been made for distributing them 
promptly among the farms where labour is urgently required. 
lt is to be hoped that advantage of this opportunity will be 
taken to a great extent. From the towns in Canada we hear 
that labour is abundant—even the question of unemployment 
is rising—and it is well to make it distinctly known in this 
country that there is very little opening for those who wish to 
work as artisans or factory hands. What Canada needs at the 
moment are labourers who have been accustomed to farmwork 
and whose ambition lies in the acquisition of land for them- 
selves. Those who answer to this description are presented 
with an excellent opening at this very moment. 


EN GRISAILLE. 
Scurrying clouds in a storm-swept sky, 
Clamour of waves on a sullen shore, 
Shrill, through the passionate waters’ roar, 
Startling the twilight, a sea-bird'’s cry! 
Here are the dunes where vou and I 
Walked with Hope in the days before 
Grey mists gathered. Hope comes no more. 
Winds in the pale dead grasses sigh 
Do you not hear them ?—* Good-bye, good-bye!” 
ANGELA GORDON. 


The preservation of eggs has always offered a very difficult 
problem to the poultry-keeper, and one that has never beén 
successfully dealt with. Various methods, such as have been 
described from time to time in our columns, are in use at present. 
Isut it is now claimed that a scientific discovery will supersede all 
other methods. ‘The eggs have only to be placed in an air-tight 
sterilising apparatus, and put for a short time under the influence of 
a vapour produced by the dissolution of a certain chemical pre 
paration in tablet form, and they will be completely and effectively 
sterilised and made immune from the germs of putrefaction for 


a period ranging from three to six months. Before saying any 
thing about the process we should like to hear how it works out 
in practice. It is claimed for the method that it is very 


simple, that the operation takes only from 30min. to 4omin., 
and that the cost works out at about a penny per 100 eggs. 
l‘urther, it is asserted that the same method can be applied to 
meat, poultry, milk and indeed all foodstuffs of a perishable 
nature. This may be perfectly true; but those who have made 
experiments with previous inventions will be inclined to want till 
their neighbours have actually kept eggs for six months under 
these conditions and then shown them in a perfectly fresh and 
ceatable condition. 

lhe number of rick-burning cases reported from certain 
parts of Scotland is so large as to suggest something more than 
a suspicion of wilful arson, and, at the same time, in parts ol 
england there is a recrudescence of that kind of epidemic of 
forest and heath burning which occurred last year, and the wilful 
ness of which is almost beyond doubt. Most unfortunately a 
case of this kind, in which the guilt of the perpetrator was for 
once fully proved, came for trial before one of the would-be 
humorous oce upants of the judge’s bench, who treated the whole 
affair rather as if it were a joke, and let off the convicted offender 
with a caution. ‘The extraordinary disparity between the 
sentences commonly passed on the malicious rick burner and on 
the man who sets on fire a tract of forest ot heath has been the 
subject of comment in these notes before. The damage which 
the rick-burner does is great, but its area is generally defined ; 
that of the forest-burner is indefinitely large, and may include 


Within its scope cottages and houses. 


The “purple heather,” taking that fine and familiar descrip- 
tive phrase to cover the different varieties of the heath and the ling, 
is so beautiful that we should gladly see it extending its imperi il 
mantle over more bare hillsides in our islands. Uniortunately, 
something very like a reverse process 1s to be seen in more patis 
than one. Over much of the West Coast moorland of Scot- 
land and in many parts of Wales the bracken seems to be 
vetting the mastery of the heather and to be appropriating to 
itself acre after acre that used to be heather-clad. On our more 
Southern heaths and forests the heather seems able to maintain 
itself well enough so long as the ground is left untroubled; but 
wherever the sucface has been disturbed the natural sequence ot 
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floral events seems to | that gorse, either of the low-growing 

r the bigwer kind, ippiants the heather on the broken 
‘round. ‘The gorse itself is a verv beautiful thing, but we do 
not wish to it asserting too complete dominion over the 
heather, which never seen to regain its footing alter it has once 
ost root-hotd 


During the present year so much disease has occurred 
among school children that attention is sure to be given to 


the paper read by Dr. Wright Mason on * Diphtheria in 
Elementary Schools and its Prevention.” \fter describing 
the conditions under which this terrible disease usually makes 
its appearance, and showing that its attack was mostly directed 
wainst children between two and eight years of age, he went 
on to say that school life plays an important part in the spread 
of diphtheria, and is also a factor in the increasing prevalence 
of the disease among our urban population, His argu 


ment is that a vast number of children under five years 
of ave. and, therefore, at a time when their brain is not 
ufficiently developed to receive benefit from intellectual 
exercise, are crowded together in such a manner as_ to 
ilmost invite the disease, and to spread it alter its appearance. 
Where diphtheria oceurs, Dr. Mason insists upon prompt 
isolation, accompanied by a medical inspection of the family of 
the infected child and of the other children in the class. He 
ilso advocates the injection of a prophylactic dose of anti-toxin, 
Phe paralysis that has occasionally followed the use of anti- 
toxin he asserts is due to the fact that the injection has not 
been used at a sutliciently early stage of the disease. Paralysis 
is due to the efforts to neutralise the toxin formed previously. 
lhese, however, are medical details; the main point on which 
we feel sure that Dr. Mason is on safe ground is his insistence 
on the iniquity of confining children under tive within the walls 
of a school. They cannot possibly learn anything that would 
compensate for the dangers to which this exposes them. 


“Town planning,” a phrase used in Mr. John Durns’s new 
sill, is suggestive of many curious and strange ideas. It has 
been pointed out in 7he Times that the words have never betore 
been used either in an actual or a proposed Act of Parliament. 
lhe writer might have added that the thing itsell is a novelty. It 
has been very seldom indeed that a town has been planned; more 


oltten, like Topsy, it has “growed.” The first settlers on a 
particular site never could have foreseen what was to happen 
in the future. Nobody knew at the time of the Crusaders that 


rhe Scottish 
nobility who built the lolty houses, some of which survive in 


London was to attain to its present proportions. 


vid Edinburgh, thought only of their own convenience, and 
could not have foreseen that “auld Reekie” in time would 
stretch out into a congeries of terraces and villas. It would 
showing how instead 


be eusy to vive many example ) 


ol 
prosperity decay has followed; but we take it that few would 
dissent from the proposition that the growth and prosperity 
of a town are due in a large measure to accidental circumstances. 
Therefore, at the ltounding of a citv it would not be very 
practical to lay out the length and width of the streets, or the 
ituation of the recreation grounds and pleasure resorts. 
What Mr. John Burns, or anyone else in his position, can 
do is to see that the great laws of health and comfort are not 


transgressed. But the plinning of cities by calculations ot 
bodies of men looks uncommonly lke the sequel to those 
building bve-laws for which the pu idits of 1570 won for them- 


selves an evil distinction. 


With the advent of Laster, preparations for the season's 
cricket naturally beg. Several matches are played on Easter 
Monday, though they are preliminary in character. Thus, there 
will be an unofficial match between Surrey and the Gentlemen 
of Leneland. At Leyton the first and second Essex teams will 
play, and at Nottingham there will be the usual game between 
the County and the Colts. These are introductions to the serious 
business of the year, which, as far as cricket is concerned, begins 
i May. It is to be hoped that so many matches will not be 
spoiled by rain as was the case last year. Attention will be 

nerally concentrated on the battles for the county champion- 
hip, as no Australian or South African team are visiting Great 
Britain this summer, though the Philadelphian cricketers are 
making a short tour that will begin in July. Last year's 
champion county was Nottinghamshire, and it will be interesting 
to watch if Mr. Jones can retain the position which has been due 
to a large extent to his excellent captaincy. Worcestershire had 
second place, Yorkshire third and Surrey fourth, while the 
previous champion was relegated to the eighth position. There is 
material here for a hard and interesting struggle if only sufficient 
sunshine is forthcoming to enable the games to be played out. 


On Tuesday there was opened in the rooms of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, in Russell Square, an 
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exhibition of the photographic works of the late Mr. Horsley 
Hinton. His work was so familiar to our recders that it is 
scarcely necessary to recommend them to visit the exhibition. 
Mr. Horsley Hinton performed a great service to photography 
during his lifetime. He taught both by precept and example— 
by clear and well-written precept, it may be said, and by 
brilliant example—what exquisite effects could be produced by 
the instrumentality of the camera, and the art was greatly 
advanced by his enlightened exertions. Many years are likely 
to pass betore we succeed in doing anything better than the 
pictures that he has left. Several of those that will be on show 
till May 5th have been reproduced in our pages, but that only 
wives additional interest to an inspection of the originals. 

There is something in tue complaint of M. Marcel 
Prevost as regards the manner in which English tourists have 
taken possession of many health resorts. The distinguished 
novelist says that some time ago he was staying at Biarritz, and 
at the hotel everyone was English except himself. The language 
spoken was English, the hotel guests lived in the English fashion, 
the games played were English, the newspapers in the hotel 
were English and the food was English. Homburg and 
oulogne are exactly in the same position as_ Biarritz. 
M. Marcel Prevost would have been able to give more point 
to his argument if before writing the article he had waited till 
this week. Biarritz has become for the time being the centre of 
the British Empire ; at any rate, the fate of Ministries is being 
decided there, and the fact that Mr. Asquith had to go on this 
errand has, to say the least, not had the effect of diminishing the 
nuinber of its [english visitors. 

LADIES’ SMOCKS. 
The south-west winds are on the wing, 
And sweetest flowers ol April bring 
Buttercups and daffodils ; 
And dancing there beside the rills, 
\nd flaunting in their lilac frocks 
Are cuckoo flowers, the ladies’ smocks. 
The warm sun has the woodlands kissed, 
And blue-bells spring in a tender mist ; 
The dandelions take heart of grace, 
The meadows blaze with their golden face, 
And flaunting in their lilac frocks 
Are cuckoo flowers, the ladies’ smocks. 
The blackbird carols loud and clear, 
The mavis answers, “Spring is here’ 
The lark shakes dew from quivering wings, 
Ascending the heavens he sings and sings, 
While underneath in their lilac frocks 
Are cuckoo flowers, the ladies’ smocks. 

CLARE KE. CREED. 

Mme. Zola has taken a very praiseworthy line about the 
proposal to transfer the remains of her late husband to the 
Vantheon. She has written to a member of the Senate, the 
letter being published by a Parisian contemporary, to express 
regret that any attempt should be made to disturb her husband's 
remains. She considers that his long forty years of labour, 
the patriotism he displayed in the Dreyfus case and _ the 
insults of the Nationalists form a more fitting monument 
than a grave in the Pantheon. Mme. Zola concludes 
with a courteous expression of gratitude to those who 
wish to do honour to M. Zola, though she is bound to 
express her opinion that no especial mark of recognition is 
required. The arguments might with advantage be transferred 
to England, and the proposal to erect a monument to Shake- 
speare. Our great national poet needs nothing of the kind, and, 
as a matter of fact, it would appear as though many poople who 
have schemes in their heads are willing to use his name in ordet 
to get them carried out. Shakespeare’s monument is written in 
lis plays, and as long as they form a great part of the reading of 
the British public Shakespeare needs no other monument for 
his ** honoured bones.” 

It will be seen from ou * Correspondence ” columns that 
“M.A.” returns with renewed zeal and vigour to the subject 
of Winchester College Chapel. His previous letter naturally 
attracted a considerable amount of attention, and was heartily 
backed by several of the most zealous and well-informed defenders 
of our ecclesiastical buildings, the Guardian especially endorsing 
the criticism of our correspondent. It appears that the destruction, 
for one can call it nothing else, is excused on the ground that it 
Was a necessary preliminary to the introduction of a large organ 
into this very small chapel. It is usual when an act of vandalism 
is perpetrated to put forward some plea of this kind; but the 
informed section of the public will be very quick to note how 
inadequate this one is. We trust that those who are responsible 
for the care of our historical buildings will give this matter thei 
attenlion, 
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“SUMER 1S 


OR two centuries after the Norman Conquest there was 
no English secular song that has survived. English 
men and women, however much strangers and hirelings 

in their own country, must still have sung, for where 

there are youth and maid to fall in love, and where 

spring succeeds winter, there inevitably will there be song. But 
there was no one at hand to preserve in writing the despised 
cllorts of the natives; and it is not till the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century that we come upon this lovely song of summer, 
which, with two little laments tor unrequited love, has alone 
survived from that time. And it was music—to which we owe 
the preservation of so much of our early poetry, including the 


sweetest of the Elizabethan Ivrics—that embalmed for us this 
matchless reverdie, or song ot the renewal of the earth when 
winter is over and gone. The song is English; if there were 
nothing else to prove it, the cuckoo would. While in France 


the nightingale was the bird of spring and in Germany the stork, 
in England it was always the cuckoo. He may have been 
dedicated to the April fooi, and have been the occasion of ail sorts 


of primitive, high-spirited roguerv ; but he was also the harbinger 


Wh. Aetd. 


‘*GROWETH SED 


of sunshine and w 
Was dread d 


rmth, the sien of the end of the winter, which 
almost its darkness than its cold, the 
symbol of the time of the year when earth smiled again, when 
the generous warmth brought new life to man and beast and 
bird, and all Nature rejoiced in moving sap and _ fast-flowing 
It is fitting, therefore, that the cuckoo should have a 
prominent place in the annals of our poetry, and be the subject 
of the burden of this, which is in a double sense a of 
spring—the spring of the year and the spring of English song. 
In its present form the song has been adapted tor the purposes of 
the musician to whose genius we owe its preservation ; but it 
betrays in its very structure an origin much earher than the 
thirteenth century—an origin that takes us back to customs and 


more ior 


al 


blood. 


song 


celebrations whose age is lost in the dimmest antiquity. The 
very existence of a burden carries us back to those lume 
morial village festivals which celebrated certain domesti 
events and certain seasons of the year, and were bound up 
with religious observances that were hoary when Christianity 
was but of yesterday. Of the rites which aimed at secu 
ing a good harvest or fruitful herds—rites which even to-day 
linger in some of the children’s games—there is, however, 
ho trace in the poem before us. It is simply an outbreak 
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at the of the ad 
such outbursts to have been, in our 


of joy coming time. 


g We may imagine 
remotest human ancestors, 
mere inarticulate cries of joy accompanied by uncouth leaping 
Little by little these developed into song, and the dance to whi 
song was always wedded. Ti at first the 
whole band of youths and maidens—or, perhaps, of maiden 
only, for the women were the prime movers in these festivals 
as they danced round the sacred tree or the symbolical figure 
of plenty made of leaves or corn. Ip time iding spirit 


took on a kind of solo, punctuated by the crowd with a recurring 


le song was suns by 


some ie 


chorus or ** burden.”” And so we vet our “ Sing cuccu!” and al! 
other burdens. Out of this old folk-song, trolled in their Wessex 
dialect by the monks of Reading Abbey in some hour of ease, 


It carries us back to the youth ot 
Even in our comparatively sophisticated poem a 
it stands, we can hear the light feet of the maidens falling on the 
ereen. Nune pede libero pulsanda tellus l‘or the glad and fruittual 
and the world from its winter 
Growing seed and blowing mead; the wood is springing into 
green, the ewe bleats after her lamb and the cow 


grew the song as we know it. 
the world. 


Ail 


time has come IS awake lcep. 


iOWS het 


alter 


° 
2 


_* 


BLOWETH MED.” Copyrigh 
calf, the bullock and the stag gambol in pasture and greenwood; 
summer **is come with love to town.” 

On the beauty of the song, sung as we have he ird it sun 
by the choir of Westminster Abbey, there is no need to dwel 
Lut even without the music its Ssinpil ity and sincerity give it an 
indescribable charm, which is not untinged with regret In 
these modern days, when civilisation has invented so many 
comforts for the winter, the coming of summer is no longer the 
awakening out of sleep that it was to our ancestors. lt mean 
much le to us than to them; and the pallid litth ne 
addressed to spring by the minor poets of to-day are all the 
world away even from such brave outbursts as old Nash 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant | 
Then blooms each thing, then maids can mart 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do s 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-willa-w 
Ilow much further are they from this enchanting song, with its fond 


appeal to the bird of summer not to cease his joy-giving not 


Wel singeés thu, cuccu ; 


Ne swik thu nauer nut 
Harotp CHILD, 
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THE MUSIC AND ITS ORIGIN. 











IT is difficult to believe that the beautiful composition of written in England, and that no foreign country can boast of 
‘Sumer is icumen in ” was written so long ago as the as beautiful music of such an early period. ‘he origination 
early part of the thirteenth century, yet there is no doubt that was due in the first instance to a monk of Reading, who has 
this is the case, and in regard to a work of such antiquity faithfully written it in his own mediaval way, which can be 
it is of especial interest to appreciate the fact that it was seen in Vol. 978 of the Harleian Collection at the British 
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coming, 


Lif é., 


Lhude: loud. 

wodi: wood, 

nu: now, 

sterteth: leaps. 

Bullne: a builock, or a young bu!l. 
verteth ; goeth to greenwood. 


ne swik thu nauer 


do not thou cease ever 
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\luseum. It is written with all the loving care one would 
xpect trom a moi k hi mg a gq viet life in that remote period, 


with the vreate attention to ornament in the « iligraphy, com 
mensurate with the correct musical nomenclature; and it ts most 
interesting to note that the manuscript is varied in colow, 
according to the idiosyncrasies of the composer. Nothing 1s 


too good or too ornate. He commences by caretully ruling six 


tines, instead of the five we use at present. Then the clef, notes 
and English words are in black ink, the stave lines and a few 
other indications are in red and one or two initial letters are in 
blue. ‘The notes are very carefully written and easily deciphered ; 


these are rire tailed, lozenged-shaped, corresponding to our 


old church notes in duration. ‘To its beautiful words, describing 
so graphically the advent of summer, Dr. urney, the eighteenth 
century historian, has placed on record the most beautiful, artists 
and joyous song that can be found in the whole realm of music, 
poutaneous, yet full of erudition, for it is not every tune which 
can full the medieval composer's requirements. He stipulate 

for four voice supported by two additional voices, which he 
describes asa“ Pes” —a kind of ground bass, or burden, which 


r “ 


is perpetually reiterating the words “Sing Cuc-cu.” This “ es, 


though it lifts up the four parts which are moving i different 
directions, is altogether apart from the Rota, or itNound, which 
forms the proper composition. The four parts announce and 
repeat the whole of the poem, which is sung through and through 
until such a time is reached when, with fitting fin lily, can be 
repeated the words, **Sing Cuc-cu.” This is the text of the whole 

Sing Cuc-cu”! The question naturally arises, from whence 
melody originate, and the answer may be 


-1 BOOK Of 


Rk. HW. DE VERE STACPOOLE, after winning for 

himself an enviable reputation as the author of “* The 

Blue Lavoon” 

as an addition to Lenglish literature -has made an 

essay in fiction of a very different kind in 7iy 

Cottage on the Fells (Y. \Nerner Laurie). It is a detective story, 
but one very different from those to which we have been accus 
Che author has evidently made up his mind to go one 
better than those who have achieved distinction in this form of 
literature. Ilis hero, Freyberger, defines the difference in very 
plain terms. After remarking that “the method of Lecoca, 
Sherlock Ilelmes and Co., had a great defect if used in the 


did this charming 


an idyll which deserves to be named 


tomed., 


pursuit of a master criminal,” he goes on to say: 


You see, that in a case lik this you are not following the traces olf 

t, but th working ola brain Now the common cri ninal may be taken 
by the methods of a Sherlock Holmes Phe good Sherlock sees mud of a 
rtain Character on a man’s | oots. and concludes that the man has been to 

LD urlwac ris it Leatherhead 2—because mud of tuat description is found 
there Our Sherlock is all eyes, nothing escapes him. Ile is just the surt 


of person | would choose to follow me if | were a criminal, for | would 
leave traces behind me that he would be sure to follow and that would 
eternally confound him, Elis methods would capture a bricklayer who had 


nurcered his: wile, perhaps, but they would not capture me. 


l'reyberger is a German, who, coming to this country, has 
found employment in Scotland Yard, and the case which forms 
the theme of the story before us is that on which his reputation 
is founded. He gives a number of opinions regarding detectives, 
which we are probably not far wrong in ascribing to the author 
of the story. He likens himself to a person “to whom is 
handed the last chapter ola novel. | order myself to re-write 
the romance.’ This is the method that has apparently been 
followed by Mr. de Vere Stacpoole. If we were simply to state 
the bald facts, the tale would strike the reader as the most 
improbable, the most incredible, the most monstrous, that had 
ever found its way into print. Che hero-villain of the piece 
beygars all criminals who have gone before. He is a con 
summate artist who can make statuary live, a Bohemian 
who has made the Latin Quartier his home and lived an 
irresponsible life in Great Britain. A man of a genius that 
might almost be called mathematical, and yet with more than 


t strain of madness in his composition. No doubt the 
author made a great study of criminals and their ways before 
staruny on this adventure. In the methods pursued by 


the murderer; in his anatomical skill and in the cleverness 
with which he escapes pursuit, Klein reminds us of that 
notorious malefactor who weut by the name of Jack the Ripper 

but there 1s one essential difference. Jack the Ripper, it will be 
remembered, attacked women, whereas the victims of Mr. de 
Vere Stacpoole’s criminal are men. ‘The author's idea, of course, 
is to represent the clash of intellect with intellect. Klein 
brings to the commission of murder and to bis own concealment 
a talent far beyond that possessed by the ordinary habitual 
criminal. His methods are as clever and original as they are 
daring. Looking back with the explanation in our hands, it is, of 
course, easy to draw up the story of his great crime. He has, 
lor some reason or other, taken up his residence in the Cottage 
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viven that, as the church modes were the foundation for ali 
tunes during the Middle Ages, this deligitful tune had its 
commencement from what may be called the transposed Luuian 
node, and is undoubtedly a folk-tune built on this scale, 
Imagine a glorious tune like this sung by one monk, taken up 
by another and so on. It is easy to suppose that such wou'd 
be the case, and that then the delightful originator, evident], 
thinking that it was too good to lose, wrote it down for 
ali lime. 

Phat such a treasure should have escaped Heury VIII.’s 
plunder of the Church and the destructive tendencies of the 
Puritans is marvellous. The discovery of this unique treasure 
was due to a Mr. Wanley, who was librarian to the 
earl of Oxford about 1709, and who specially mentions it 
in his Cataiogue of the Hlarieian Manuscripts. Several anti- 
quaries have given attention to the composition, especially Sir 
l'rederick Madden, who, as a great authority on thirteenth 
century manuscript, states that he has no doubt whatever that 
the work was written about 1226-j0. Then Mr. William 
Chappell, in his researches, came across the writings of Gualterus 
\lahap (Walter Mapes, Archdeacor of Oxford), among which, in 
a satire, “*Apud Acaros,” in rhymed Latin, full of puns, he 
advises that anyone wishing to move the taw Courts in Rome 
should do so in the “ form of the round,” thus showing that this 
form of music was in existence at the period named; so that a 
veneral consensus of opinion tends to prove that the charming and 
learned rota or round of ** Sumer is icumen in” was written in 
Reading Abbey about 1226, and that the name of the composer, in 


all probability, was John of Fornsete. OsmMonp Carr. 


‘ ‘ ‘ r 
THE WEEK 
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on the Fells, which gives the name to the story, although 
another name might have served the purpose equally well. It 
is on the estate of Sir Anthony Gyde, who is by way of being 
a self-made millionaire. Between him and the artist murderer 
here is a feud which is not very clearly explained. The latter 
had blackmailed the capitalist, and when the latter called upon 
him in his cottage 


Klein stunned him with a sandbag, stripped him and decapitated him ; 
dipped the head in a solution of chlorine which shrunk the skin and preserved 
it, placed the head in a black leather bag, dressed himself in his victim’s 
clothes, assumed his face and personality, dressed his victim in his own 
clothes and departed. 

lhe consequence of this was that the police came to the con 
clusion that Sir Anthony Gyde had committed a murder, and they 
took the usual means to discover and punish him, It is the 
master-mind of 'reyberger which perceives that the artist was the 
murderer and not his victim. Science and modern appliances 
are brought in to his help, one, at least, being very curious, 
l\lein had dressed himself in the clothes of the murdered man, 
and on going to London went to Sir Anthony’s rooms. The valet, 
Leloir, who happened by accident to see him without the mask 
which he had donned the better to imitate Sir Anthony, was so 
shocked that he gave vent to an awlul cry and fell down dead. 
In the person of his victim the murderer withdrew a quantity ol 
jewels from a bank and cashed a cheque at a firm of jewellers— 
not so much for the money, we are told, as to foul the traces 
and prove to the police, by extra evidence, that Gyde was still 
alive. But it is his madness that leads to his capture. The lust 
of blood having been once awakened in his soul he cannot be 
satisfied with one victim, and so he murders a man Goldberg, 
and after that a man at Sonning-or-Thames, which crime 
very nearly leads to his capture. Even at the last, how- 
ever, he dodges [reyberger, and brings the _ enterprising 
detective as near an early grave as a man possibly could 
be; for just when he is about to arrest the man for whom 
he has been long in search, the old man’s left hand stole into the 
old man’s pocket, and a moment alter “ Freyberger with a 
wasping cry and hands outspread fell face forward in the dust of 
the road—sandbagged.” His awakening is described with a 
thrilling gusto that adds sensationalism to a powerful story: 


Freyberger tried to move, but failed. His body was absolutely rigid. 
rom the nape of his neck to his heels ran a board, to which he was splinted 
Ly turn upon turn of rope. He tried to speak—he was gagged, 

Klein stood and looked at him. 

After the first glance round, Freyberger saw nothing but Klein. He 
could scarcely see his withered face in the shadow cast by the doorpost, but 
the hand holding the spade stood out awful in its energy and brutality, lit 
by the storm-light illuminating the doorway. 

Then the old man, assured that his victim was awake and in full 
pessession of his senses, began to spexk in pantomime. 

He pointed to his own lips and to the barred iront door as if to indicate 
secrecy and the fact that the terrible things about to take place would never 
be known to the world, 

Frey berger was not deaf, and the old man was not speechless, yet he never 
uttered a word, though he chuckled at time-, making that sound which had 
frozen Lelvir’s heart when he had heard it issue trom the lips of Sir Anthony 
Gyce in the corridor at Throstle Hall. 
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Then the demon at the doorway began, in pantomime, to dig with his 
pade, shovelling up imaginary earth from an imaginary grave; without a 
word he went through the postures necessary in dragging a heavy body to 
the graveside and flinging it in. Then he spat three times into the 
imaginary grave, and closed it in. Ail ths without a word. 

Tken turning from his victim he went into the garden and began to dig 

the real grave. 
The detective is saved at the last moment, but to tell how 
would be to give away the story. We have not done so up to 
riow, because outside the detective and his work there is a 
charming and exquisitely told comedy of love that would carry 
the reader along, even if there were no rival of Sherlock Holmes 
in the field. The question one asks, however, at the end of the 
book is how far this is literature. That it is well calculated 
to sell there can be no doubt. A power of ingenuity has been 
brought to the construction of the plot that makes a com- 
parison between the author and Edgar Allan Poe not at 
all extravagant; yet we confess ourselves disappointed that 
the author of “The Blue Lagoon ”’ should have condescended to 
this kind of writing. In the other tale beauty of Nature and 
beauty of character, freshness, candour and other engaging 
qualities formed a legitimate title on his part to the attention of 
the audience; but here he rests his claim on the same sort of 
interest that causes a paper which deals chiefly with crime and 
murder to be read. No doubt it might be replied that in this 
case the hero and his protagonist are men of exceptionally 
brilliant. intellect, but it is part of the trick to make them so. 
Dumas and other French novelists showed how to create 
supernatural villains. Thus, although Mr. de Vere Stacpoole is 
to be congratulated on having accomplished a triumph in his 
new line, we can scarcely say that the new line is on a level with 
the old. 


FROM THE FARAIS, 
Poisonous PLANTS. 

VALUABLE and exhaustive article on this subject is 
contributed to the new volume of the Journal of the 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. The writer 

is Mr. H. T. Giissow. In the course of his essay 

he gives many valuable 

hints for the benefit of breeders; one 
of these is to avoid feeding stock with 
hay that has been saturated by rain. 
To do so is, as was proved in the 
instance noted, to court disaster. 
This is in part due to the mud which 
is often taken with hay of this kind 
and forms hard balls in the stomach of 
the animal. Mr. Giissow is also very 
emphatic in his warning against giving 
animals frozen roots to eat as food. 
Many foods, too, are rendered injurious 
by the presence of microscopic vege- 
table organisms. In this group he 
places the ergot fungus first ; but there 
are other fungi of a very injurious kind, 
such as smut fungus, the fungus known 
as bunt, and the various fungi that 
attach themselves to grass, clover and 
potatoes. The naming of the last- 
mentioned reminds us that Mr. Giissow 
takes up a strong attitude against the 
use of diseased potatoes as foodstuff, 
although he does not go so far as to re- 
commend that they should never be used. 
The list of plants which have a decidedly 
poisonous action will be found very 
useful. It begins with the ranunculacee, 
of which one of the worst is traveller's 
joy, which grows on hedges and thickets, 
mainly where limestone and chalk enter into the composition of 
the soil. His note upon it is that browsing animals have been 
dangerously injured by eating the leaves and fruit. Celery- 
leaved crowfoot, lesser spearwort, meadow-crowfoot and corn- 
crowfoot are four dangerous plants. Instinct does not always 
prevent animals, especially those that are young, from eating 
or browsing on plants that have a poisonous effect. Hellebore, 
both the green and the stinking varieties, monk’s-hood, 
bane berry, poppies and celandine are all plants that the 
farmer should beware of. The hemlocks are, of course, 
well-known poisons. It is not possible here to go through the 
list at full length, but the farmer cannot afford to neglect it. 
It is no doubt the case that animals, though they will as a rule 
reject what is poisonous, nevertheless in a playful mood will 
nibble any plant, tree or shrub that takes their fancy, and in hot 
summer weather cows in search of shade often seek out the very 
places where the most injurious plants grow. Young animals 
generally have large appetites and often consume great quantities 
of plants that, taken in moderation, would not do them much 
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harm. <As an instance, we are told of a number of lambs 
that ate large quantities of chickweed, which caused theit 
death. Mr. Gissow’s conclusion is as follows: “It is almost 
impossible to deal in a general way with the treatment 
of animals that have been poisoned with some vegetable 
substance. In the first place, the nature of the poison is 
extremely varied, so that ignorance of the kind of poison taken 
makes it almost impossible to employ an antidote; moreover, 
the action is in many cases so rapid that if remedial measures 
are not taken immediately (which is most improbable), death 
results in almost every case of serious poisoning. . . . To 
sum up the whole matter, owing to the well-known dangerous 
nature and rapid action of these vegetable poisons, and the great 
difficulty in applying appropriate remedies, the farmer should 
grudge no labour or expense in eradicating from his farm every 
plant that is injurious, feeling that it will repay him to have the 
knowledge that his stock runs no risk whatever of deadly and 
costly poisoning accidents.” 
A Form or HepGiInG vo BE AvoibeEp. 

We very often hear the complaint, and it is only too just, 
that the art of hedging is being lost. There is one mode of 
patching a hedge, that we often see in countries where gorse 
bushes are to be had for the asking, or for the cutting, which is 
worth a moment’s notice, if only for the sake of warning the 
unwary against the evil of allowing it to be perpetrated on hedyes 
under their control. Doubtless that which has made it popular is 
the beautiful simplicity of the plan. It consists merely in cutting 
a good big bush of gorse, fitted to the size of the gap in the weak 
place which it is intended to fill, and pushing it bodily into 
the hole in’ the hedge with its stem upwards and _ its 
prickly face looking downward and outward. For the moment 
it cannot be denied that it 1s effective; but its ultimate result is 
to thwart any attempts at growth which might otherwise be 
made to fill up the gap by the shoots of the living hedge on 
either side of it; so that the gap becomes more firmly established 
than ever, and constantly extends itself. 

Witp Birps AND AGRICULTURE, 

Mr. Charles Archibald of Leeds University has been 
once more writing upon this much-considered subject, and he is 
entitled to the credit of being a carelul and well-informed 
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naturalist; yet it is not satisfactory. It is, in fact, a pity 
that such essays should be written, because they simply 
enable the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to evade the 
responsibility of having the whole subject thorouzhly and 
finally investigated. Birds would have to have the contents of 
their crops analysed in many typical districts of the country, for 
there is undoubtedly a geographical variation in their tastes. 
The North Country starling, for instance, does not steal 
cherries, whereas in the South the starling is a most formidable 
depredator. They should be tested at different stages in life, 
because in many species the food of the young differs altogether 
from. that of the old birds. They should also be studied 
with reference to the various seasons of the year, because 
many birds alter their diet from month to month, and 
the species which may be quite harmless in spring is as 
likely as not capable of being the very opposite in the autumn 
or winter. The only bird in regard to which very extensive 
observations have been made is the ringdove, of which 245 
were examined, From the figures collected it seems that barley 
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was easily first a the ourite food, while cl er, turnip ind 
ee-leave m x1 there wa { t mnsiderable nMingiing 
of t farm products with weeds; but even in this case the 
investigation has not been sufficiently systematic and thorough. 
CORRESPONDENCI 
ri PRDIGREK OF StTt ANIMALS 
SI Am I right ipposing that when | ree animals, say mares or 
cows, ar sent to p re tallions or bulls for breeding purposes (whether 
ulvert or} ta ¢ tallions or bulls b m to a certain extent, 
c animals lie rs are at liberty to s them, and in the event of 
mn animal havi it, not the f r entitled to be informed of 
’ ) N/ Y 
SL R I, / CG 
ROM time immemorable the bluebird has been known as 
the ** Harbinger of Spring,” and as such he has been 
eulogised by the poets in verse and prose probably 
more oftenthanany other living creature, or, | was going 
to say, all the rest combined, Just why it is necessary 
to appoint any one of our wild things as the especial advance 
agent of spring somewhat passes my understanding, for to those 


who love and are at all in touch with Nature it is not necessary 


that anything but their own consciousness should proclaim the 
news ot the advent of that most joyous season of all the four. 
| receive the message long belore others are aware 
that winter has given any indications of leaving and 
while the outward signs are, even to them, hardly readable. 
As for the others, those thousands of our fellow-beings 
who, having eyes, .ee not and, having ears, hear not, it 
would need more than a_ bird. 
note dropped irom the sky 
or even the sight of the author 
of it to awaken them to the 
realisation of the fact that 
spring was anything more than 
a far-away thought. However, 
if we must have a “ harbinger " 
lor the season of Nature's 


awakening, then at least 


the honour to its rightful 


let us 


ive 


recipient. He is certainly not 
the bluebird, many of whom 
stay with us all winter, and 
whose note can be heard on 


almost any sunny day during 


that season, nor can he be 
looked for at all among the 
birds. He is of lowlier origin, 
and we will find him in the 


muddy, half-frozen water of some 
stagnant pool or wayside ditch, 
We all know bis voice 1f 
not know him, for although at 
first the tones are weak and 
feeble, and tl are but few 
individuals to swell the chorus, 
later the nights the 
lays are made resonant by the 
combined orchestra of thousands 


we do 


ere 


and even 


of clear, piping voices that rise 
from every pool and piece of 
stagnant water. And these 
voices are not without some 


considerable claim to a musical 


quality, and right traly did 
Hamilton Gibson say : 

llow many ol our sweet voiced 
vernal birds, the theme of so many of 


our poets, might not listen with profit 


at tl swelling throat of the little 
hylodes, whos pure strains have 
voiced the advent of spring without 
the tribute of asonnet oreven a quatrain 
a voice in the wilderness, so far 
as any worthy recognition in poetic 
literature is co cerned 
lo me there is nosound or voice THE SONGSTER 
of Nature so full of the true 


spirit of spring as is the song of the “ peepers ""—t 
and hylas of our woods and swamp lands. 
cheerful little fellows, often raisiny their 


he frogs, toads 

l'hey are such brave, 
voices from the midst 
of a bed of ice and snow in order to tell the world of the spring 
that is in their hearts, though elsewhere winter may still reign 
supreme. 
early 
would 


Hearing them thus on some cold, cheerless day in 
March, it seems to me that there can 
not feel a little love for them, even 


who 
the 


be no one 


though 
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the sire’s pedigree, upon application, supposing he did aot know it before ? 


rhis, of course, would not be likely to happen in the case of thoreugh-bred 
horses BREEDER 

[Certainly no property can be claimed in another man’s stallion 
or bull merely because he offers the same on hire at a fee. The owners 
of such, for their own sakes, uswally advertise the pedigrees of the 
sires they keep for service; but if they are unwilling to disclose 
the same it looks suspicious, and the breeder would be well advised to 
try elsewhere, If he has already had the service of an animal, 
and has reason to su pect that he has been misled as to the pedigree, 
your remedy is an action for damages. If the owner of the animal is guilty 
of fraud, the directors of the stud or herd book concerned might take 


the matter up 


Kp. ] 


MINSTRELS. 


bodies from which these same voices emanate are grotesque 
and unlovely. 

The first of this immense spring chorus to tune up is the 
Nearly every dweller in 
the United States has, at one time or another, heard his voice, 
but I venture to say that not in has ever 
of these little minstrels. He is a small atom of life, much more 
diminutive than the strength and carrying power of his voice 
would indicate, being but rin. or even less in length. He is 
usually of a light brownish yellow, but he has the power of 
darkening this colour until it becomes a dark wood brown and 
in tone. He begins his piping even as early, 
sometimes, as the latter part of February, when all the pools 
and ponds are still ice-bound and the ground, except in the deep, 
moist woods, covered with but his “ phee, phee, 
phee, phee,” comes to us 
cheerily from his wintry 
roundings later it does 
when the balmy winds of 
May are blowing. The eggs 
of this frog are usually laid 
singly or in pairs in April. 
Sometimes small masses of 
from four to twelve are laid. 
They are to be found at the 
bottom of ponds or _ pools, 
either lying free or attached to 
the vegetation, and they are 
so small that it must needs bea 
sharp eye that will detect them 
amid the heterogeneous mass of 


Pickering’s hyla, one of the tree-frogs. 


one 500 seen one 


even reddish 


is snow ; 
as 
sur- 


as 


decaying vegetation and dead 
twigs that go to form thei 
resting- place. The chorus of 


voices of Pickering’s hyla has 
not been practising many days 
before it is strengthened by the 
voices of the common or change- 
able hyla, or “ tree-toad,” as it 
is ordinarily called. This little 
fellow is the commonest and 
undoubtedly the best known of 
any of our tree-frogs, and, from 
his extraordinary ability 
materially to change the colour 
of his dress, apparently at will, he 
is, probably, the most interesting 
of any of the batrachians. His 
usual dress, the one he is most 
often seen in, ranges in colour 
between a white and stone grev 
or brown with darker mottlings. 
Of course, all of his changes 
are a part of Nature’s scheme 
of coloration for his protection, 


So 


and as Miss Dickerson says 
in her interesting book, ‘we 
have not exhausted this frog’s 


possible change of dress when 
we have considered all grada- 
tions between these colours. 
There is almost as wide a range 
between white and_— green. 
When the background of colour 
is green his characteristic markings may or may not appear, 
also there may be various combinations of the green and the 
grey. One of the most attractive of his suits is bright grey with 
dark grey markings broadly bordered with green. The under 
parts are light. There is much orange yellow on the body and 
legs where they fold against one another. ‘This 

very conspicuous when the tree-frog leaps. The changes in 
colour are not rapid, an hour at least seeming necessary to create 


ON 


H1S PERCH. 


colour 1s 
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any radical difference. But it is usually true 
that the given dress—whatever it may be— 
harmonises so perfectly with the surroundings 
—whatever they may be—that the tree-frog is 
as invisible as though he were Perseus in his 
charmed helmet. Whether his resting-place be 
a green leat or a plant stem, the bark of a grey 
birch or the lichen-covered oak, his dress and 
his ability to keep periectly still for hours at a 
time form an excellent protection. Chance 
may bring him to our hands many times 
during the summer; but he is very difficult to 
find if we make definite search.” This latter 
is true if we do the searching entirely with 
our eyes, for | have time and again looked 
duectly at one for some time before seeing 
him, and have even put my hand upon him 
without realising it until I felt the cold clanimi- 
ness of his squirming body. But, on the other 
hand, it we will systematically beat the bushes 
and low hanging limbs of the trees, it is easy 
to dis odge many of the little fellows from their 
hiding-places, 

The common tree-frog is, as his name 
implies, an inhabitant of the trees, and passes almost all his 
time, except during the breeding season in the early spring, 
among their branches. He is most active, and does most 
of his singing towards evening and through the night; but 
he may often be heard piping up in the daytime, especially 
ifthe day is dark or rainy. He is entirely reckless in his leaps, 
and when he sees an insect at anything under 3ft. from him, 
his jump is instantaneous and apparently without thought as 
to where it will land him. He almost always catches the insect, 
and generally lands 
against some leaf twig 
or limb of the tree, to 
which he clings, as 
easily as though he 
had intended making 
that his landing- 
place. With all his 
apparent recklessness 
of jumping, | have 
never yet seen one fall 
to ihe ground. Their 
toes are viscid and 
have an adhesive 
quality that holds 
them tightly to what- 
ever they come into 
contact with. The 
eges of this frog, 
like those of ail the 
lrogs and toads, are 
laid in stagnant water. 
They are attached 
in small masses to the 
plant-life at the sur- 
lace of the water and, 
being colourless, are exceedingly difficult to find. These two 
tree- frogs are, as I have said, the earliest of our peepers, 
but it is not long before the chorus is reinforced by the little 
cricket-frog, with its trilling note, the large and conspicuously- 
marked leopard-frog, the common green frog and the bull-frog, 
with its deep-toned bellow, until from every pond and puddle 
arises a continuous clamour that makes the nights musical. And 
it is music to those who love Nature, for it tells in unmis- 
takable tones of the rapid approach of warmer days, even 
though it may be that at the very moment of the telling the 
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WHEN THE FROG IS VOUNG. 


thermometer may mark but few degrees above the freezing point. 
Towards the middle of March comes a tardier member to join 
this frog chorus, the wood-frog, a pretty little fellow, who 
makes up for the lateness of his appearance by the power and 
strength of his lungs and the abandon with which he throws 
himself into the singing. Despite the fact that | can see 
some of my readers smiling at the idea that a frog can be 
anything but repulsive in looks, | repeat that the wood-lrog is 
really a pretty little fellow. Averaging about 2m. to 2hin. 
in length, greyish 
brown in colour, with 
deep chocolate brown 
patches on each side 
of his head, slim and 
graceful in form and 
action, he is, indeed, 
more attractive than 
otherwise. His hind 
legs are very lony in 
comparison to the size 
of his body, and _ this 
gives him” great 
jumping powers; in 
fact, he is more expert 
in this direction than 
are any other of 
our frogs, and a leap 
of 2yds. or 3yds. 
seems to be no trick 
whatever with him. 
When we stop to 
consider that this 
would be equal to a 
jump of about 25oft. 
for a man of ordinary 
size, we can understand what immense power is contained in 
the hind legs of one of these little creatures. The wood- 
frog is also very quick in all his actions, so much so that it 
is with extreme difficulty that one can be caught. Go to 
the woods on any day of summer, and you will be almost 
certain to find several of these frogs, for they are very 
common; but that does not say that you can catch them, 
As you walk along some woodland path, custling through the 
dead leaves, one will jump from your very feet, only to be lost 
again the minute he strikes the ground. If you do succeed in 
keeping your eye upon him, he will lead 
you a sorry chase before you can get your 
hand on him; for his jumps, which, as | have 
said, are very long, are never made twice in 
the same direction and are repeated with ex 
ceeding rapidity. Even when you finally think 
you have him, he will slip through your fingers, 
for he is strong and slippery, and can squeeze 
himself cut of what -would seem to be a pretty 
secure hold. His note, a loud clucking, is not 
musical and resembies somewhat the quacking 
ofa duck. It is only heard during the breeding 
season, and through the summer this little 
fellow is entirely silent. He is a true frog, 
but lives an almost exclusively terrestrial lite, 
only going to the water, after the long winter's 
sleep, during the brief breeding season. The 
eggs are deposited in large masses of several 
thousands, each mass as large as, or larger than, 
a man’s closed fist. The wonder is that such 
a small creature should be capable of producing 
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so many, for each mass is the work of but 
one individual. These egg masses are verv 
conspicuous, for they float on the surface of the 
water, either tree or attached to some plant stem, 
and are the ones most olten found. 


Ihe cricket-frog is the smallest of all our 


frogs, averaging less than tin. in length. It is 
a true tree-frog, but lives its entire life on the 
ground, for the discs of its toes are too small 
to allow of its climbing shrubs or trees. It 
makes up for this inability, however, by its 
extreme activity and by its remarkable leaps, 
which are but jitthe less than are those of the 
preceding pecies. Its song bears a strong 


resemblance to the chirping of a cricket, from 
which fact it derives its name. Ot this call 
Miss Dickerson has to say: ‘The sound 
resembles the rattling call of the swamp tree- 
frog, but the notes are more rapidly given and 
are sharper in quality. Ihe sound can be 
imitated by striking together two pebbles or 
two marbles, beyinning slowly and continuing 
more rapidly for thirty or forty strokes. The 





series of notes is sometimes broken into groups A TROUBADOUR /N_ GREEN. 

of three notes each. Che imitation may be 

so good that the froy will answer it, as will the Pickering’s the leopard and pickerel frogs are also difficult to distin- 
hyla when its call is whistled. The cricket-frog ing con guish apart, and for more reason, for they are both of about the 
stantly in captivity; they become especially enthusiasti same size, and the markings of both are much alike, with the 
when sprinkled with water. The call has not great carrying exception that those on the pickerel frog are more square than 
power, either when given alone or when given in chorus.” are those on the leopard-frog. Moreover, they both inhabit the 


same localities and are of practically identical 
habits; but it is the iatter that is the most 
common and, therefore, better known. In fact, 
the leopard-frog is probably the best known of 
all our frogs, from the two facts that he ts 
the most common, and that he 1s so _ olten 
found at a distance from any water, jumping 
from under our feet as we walk throug! 
the long meadow grass. Ile is found in the 
greatest numbers in damp meadows bordering 
brooks, for he seems to prefer running on 
water to stagnant pools. He is a fairly good- 
sized frog, generally between 3in. and 4in.; 
in colour either brown or brownish green, 
and spotted with blotches’ of a darker 
hue, 

Last, but by no means least, of the spring 
orchestra are the toads. It may be a surprise 
to some of my readers to learn that the 
common hop-toad spends part of his life as 
an aquatic creature. This is nevertheless 
true, for the toad, when first emerging from 
his winter’s hibernation, at once seeks the 
nearest water, preferably a stagnant pool or 
THE BEAU OF THE FAMILY. shallow ditch. It is there that the eggs are 

laid in long, curling, rope-like masses that 
are tangled among the water-weeds and w'ich, if they could 
frogs are laying their eggs, for they are later than the majority be untangled and straightened out without tearing them 
of our frogs in their breeding and lay their eggs after those 
of most of the others have 





his song can be heard best in late April, when the cricket- 


apart, would each one be found to measure several yards in 
hatched, length. These hatch in about three days under favourable con- 


Our two most common frogs, the bull-frog and the green ditions, and from then until the legs appear the young toads or 
frog, are inevitably confounded by the majority 


ot people. In point of fact, | might Say that 
oO most people all frogs look alike and all 
are classed under the general name of * frog” 
or *hop-toad.”” Even those who are generally 
able to distinguish the different species often 
become confused with these two, and not so 
much because they lock alike as because they 
both inhabit the same places and are both the 
most exclusively aquatic species we have. 
They may be distinguished apart, however, 
by the greener colour of the latter, the 
generally larger size of the former, and the fact 
that the latter has a very conspicuous fold of 
skin extending from the eyes backward, which 
is entirely wanting in the former. The latter 
iverages about 3in. to 34in. in length; the 
former is our largest frog and often reaches a 
length of 6in. or 7in. The deep, guttural 
“jug-o-rum” of the bull-frog is the most 
prominent sound of the spring evenings and 
nights, and it can be heard for at least a quarter 
and sometimes even half a mile. Ihe bull- 
frogs never sing in chorus, but the call is an 
isolated one. It often, however, seems as if 
they were answering one another from different 
pools and different parts of the same pool, for 
the calls seem to come in succession, rarely 


conflicting one with the other. SPOTTED LIKE THE LEOPARD 
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“tadpoles” are exclusively aquatic. As soon as the legs appear, 
however, they must leave the water or else they would 
drown. The young at first look nothing like the adults, 


for they are jet black, and it is two or three weeks aiter 
they leave the water before their colour begins to change. The 
toad has a very musical, trilling voice, the sweetest of all the 
spring chorus of pipers. Many myths are told of the toads, and 
the one that is heard the most often concerns the finding of a live 
toad imbedded in coal or rock where he has lived without food 
or air for no one knows how many thousand years. This is, of 
course, all nonsense, for while it is possible for a toad to live for 
some time without food in the comatose condition which attends 
hibernation, and while this might be continued for even two or 


THE 


“ RARE winter visitor to England and Ireland from 
October until April, but resident in Scotland and the 
Hebrides, where it breeds in. limited numbers.” 
These are the words with which J. E. Harting 
introduces this magnificent bird to his readers. 

There are few finer birds than this to be found all the world 

over; it has such wonderfully distinct markings in black and 
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three years, it is, nevertheless, manifestly impossible that even 
such a cold-blooded animal as a toad can live for many 
years with neither food nor air. Toads are to be classed 
among those animals which are distinctly useful to man 
kind, strange as this may seem to many. They are absolutely 
harmless and injurious to nothing. On the other hand, 
their food consists entirely of insects, and the majority of 
insects are more or less injurious to vegetation or to mankind. 
A garden that is infested with toads will certainly not be infested 
with insects, and the latter would certainly harm it while the 


former will do it no harm at ali. Therefore toads, as_ the 
friends of mankind, and especially the farmer, should always be 
protected by us. L. W. Browne... 


DIVER. 


The blackthroat is probably the most expert fisherman in 


Great Britain; he dives without leaving a ripple, and will stay 
beneath well over 2min. at a time,and when swimming below 
will use both feet and wings to propel himself. It comes to 
this, that they are competent not only to go below, but to earn 
their living from the live fish in sea and loch. By sheer 


swimming power they can overtake any fish up to quite 4lb. in 


——4, 
awe te. 
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THE BLACK-7HROATED DIVER AT HOME. 


white, such a perfect blending of these colours into the most 
beautiful art grey, extending over the crown of the head and 
down the back of the neck. Its carriage on the water is 
dignified and graceful, for it is a perfect master in the art of 
swimming above and below water. It always appears to be in 
perfect condition, spry and alert, a hunter born and bred and 
one ready for any emergency. Ashore it is quite another tale, 
for it is so constructed that it cannot sit upright, and only with 
difficulty can it raise its breast from the ground; but more of 
this later. Pictures in old books show the bird sitting upright 
like a guillemot, which is an anatomical impossibility. In fact, 
the bird never leaves the water except to fly or come ashore in 
the nesting season. I well remember believing for many years 
with the utmost faith a story told me by a Cornish fisherman of 


divers in general and the Great Northern in particular. These 
birds, he said, never left the water at all, and laid one egg while 
swimming, which was kept under the wing until hatched. A 


Cornishman has no opportunity of seeing the bird ashore on the 
coasts of his county, and probably rarely sees it on the wing; so 
he puzzles out how it hatches its young, and thence has grown 
his genuine belief. 


its native element, which speaks for itself as to their powers as 
swimmers. 

The legs are set on at the extreme end of the body, the thigh 
being very short, but the shank and foot are long and large, 
From these it has immense propelling power, and, aided by its 


wings, it can, as I have said, go the pace below. As can be seen 
from the illustration, the head, neck and beak denote extreme 
power. The dagger-like beak is built for strength, and the 
thickness of the neck shows what power lurks therein. The 
neck tapers as it nears the body, which, perhaps, intensifies the 
appearance of thickness in the upper portion. Although 


essentially a sea-bird the blackthroat comes to the fresh-water 
lochs to nest; and in many parts of Scotland it meets with a 
very bad reception at the hands of those responsible for the fish 
in the lochs, <A few pairs of these anglers on the water will do 
an incredible amount of damage to the inhabitants thereof in a 
very short time, as they are capable of taking large or small 
trout. Beautiful as they are, | am afraid that on many inland 
lochs they are doomed to extinction by persistent nest destroying 
ard shooting; but there is far more excuse for keeping these birds 
from the lochs than for keeping the peregrine from the grouse 
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| I that 

it thre 

{ i t i vce 
roqua ( it! them 

| neipall ey al pre 
ed Line vner f the 
holds t that there 


pienty of fish for everyone. 
\ the land there is, for the 


m t part, unde Water, this 
a It true bee aes, 
there are not ma pat and 
tiv have nat il enemu . AS 
| will Ow, In Cotiie small 
lochs, which are overstocked 
th mall trout, a certain 
amount of good would be done 
by thinning them out. 

Lny the spring the e birds are 
een on the wing more often 
than at any other time, gene 
illy flying in pairs. ‘They are 


y ho means poor pr rtormers in 
the air, travelling very fast and 
one directly 
other if in 


tratuht as a rule, 
behind the 
ind if . they usually fly in 
ingle file at 


from one another. 


pairs, 
There 
regular intervals 
| have never 
een them swerve or dart ot 
gracefully glide on outstretched 
pinions. They always seem 

busine and in a 

hurry to get to the 

sometimes 
alighting on the upon 
vreat pace, and being birds of considerable weight, up to about 7|b., 
they strike the water with much force, ploughing up the surface, 
wake like a )n 
y always appear most business-like, continually 
into the water with a graceful curving motion, 


of their beaks below the 


bent on 
cle sperat 
then they will describe large circles 


end of pourney. 


before water, which they descend at a 


leaving behind them a miniature steam-boat. 
the water, too, th 
dipping their beaks 
arching their necks and thrusting the tip 
urface and gradually extending their necks, pushing their beaks 
hefore them, curve, until then 
wads are in an upright position again, so practically completing 
acircle. Whether this ts 
mnot say; it looks 
and they carry out these 
thts. When in pairs they generally swim side by 
ide, keeping time in the dipping operations, though they seldom 
oming to their antics on shore, which are 


and withdrawing them with a 


to spy out the depths beneath or not | 
more like affectation than anything else, 


movements when fish are certainly fat 


from their thou 


simultaneously. 4 
th reverse to then 


aquatic performances, being comical and 


clumsy indeed. As I have already stated, they never land, except 
in the breeding ion, when the egys, two in number, some 
times only one, are laid within a fe feet of thre water’s edge, up 


snall islets on fresh-water lochs, 


generally on 
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SUMMER COSTUME. 

never on tidal waters, where the ebb and flow of the tide would 
necessitate the eggs being placed too far from the water's edge 
for their convenience; the nest 1s conspicuous by its absence, 
being merely a scrape on a grassy plot or in the sand with 
perhaps a few pieces of rush asa lining. J. A. Harvie-Brown has 
reported a floating nest, which must have been of considerable 
proportions and substance. 

Perhaps the best way of describing the land movements o! 
the blackthroat would be to describe the return of the bird shown 
in my picture. I had found what I had imagined to be a nest on 
a small, grassy island, merely a depression in the sandy soil about 
i2ft. from the water, and a faint track led to it, between the loose 
stones, from the water, which gave me the impression that the 
nest had been used, the date being June 4th, and there was n 

I visited the island again two days later and found one egg, 
which was the only one she laid; but | have a strong fancy that 
she had already laid one egg, if not two eggs, before, and the gulls 
had made a meal at her expense. I gave her a week to setth 
down, and then returned with one of the keepers and a shepherd. 
We at once set to work and built a house, practically in 


evo 
APD 


the water, as far from the track as possible, and 12ft. trom 
the nest, which was on a small spit of land. There was 
no need to roof this house 
over, as | thought it most 


unlikely that she would fly 
overhead, or fly at all, and 
my surmise proved correct. 
The camera we built into the 
wall and placed heavy stones 
upon it to keep it absolutely 
steady, leaving sufficient room 
to manipulate the dark slid 


When everything was ready, 


my helpers rowed away to 
leave me until I signalled 
them to return. lor some 
time nothing happened except 
rain, which poured with 
out cessation. Then I heard 
behind me a faint crooning 
noise, evidently the diver. ! 
could not see her, but knew 
she passed to and fro 
behind me very many times, 


calling in the most plaintive 


way imaginable, a soft long 
drawn croon which seemed 


to be an entreaty to have th? 


formidable rock dwelling ¢e- 


moved. She came closer and 
closer, and then passed away 
to the front, when I saw her 
through my peep- hole, the 
only chink in the whole 
building, continually dipping 
her beak into the water. | 
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am sure she was not fishing then, unless it were for compliments. stripes and spots are all gone, also the black bib and the 
At long last, as they say in the Hebrides, she came ashore and collarette of white spots. Only for a few weeks in the year 
made straight for her nest, her whole breast being upon the is it decked out in fine clothes, and during that time, for the most 
ground, using her feet as propellers, occasionally bringing her part, it is accessible to the eye of man, being on fresh water; 
wings forward to assist her in raising her breast off the ground, but it is a far cry to the Long Island. 1 should be much 
which seemed to be a muscular effort, and one attended with a interested to learn how large a fish this diver will tackle. | 
good deal of shuffling noise. She came right on to the egg watched one with my glasses while it was fishing, and saw it 
without a check; thrusting this beneath her with her beak, she come to the surface with a large fish, of what sort I could not 
settled down, more or less, and I secured one picture of her make out; but it was big and strong, and the diver resorted 
almost immediately, but when changing the plate made a slight to most forcible tactics to reduce it to submission, throwing its 
sound, and off she went a great deal faster than she came, head in the air, and repeatedly flogging the fish on tothe water. It 
throwing quite a shower of small stones behind her with her seemed a tremendous fight ; the water was splashed up all around, 
leet. She was not away for long, aad on her return I got a but the diver came out winner, and I saw the fish disappear 
snap-shot of her thrusting her egg beneath her breast ; but owing never to return again, into the unfathomed depths of the diver'’s 
to the dull light and torrents of rain I am afraid the picture is by capacity. J. Cvrit. Crow cey. 


no means good The extraordinary position can be made out from 
it. It appeared to be a great effort for her to attain this position, 


which is as nearly upright as she could possibly get. When IN THE (sy A R D EK N 


coming ashore her breast was continually on the ground, only 


occasionally raised an inch or so above it by the aid of her THe Carkin Days. 

wings. In raising herself to thrust the egg beneath she did T is the first day of spring ; a cold north-east wind is blowing 
not use her wings at all; but, as far as I could see, her beak across the garden, the hedgerows show no tint of green 
was on the ground the whole time, which may have given her and the blue Scilla alone brings colour to the border; but 
some assistance. I managed to take her five times, and of in the woodland the “ Palm” and the Hazel are yellowed 
all the intolerable fidgets I have ever met with, she was the very over with the bloom of the catkins. Some years ago | saw 
worst. Never once did she sit right down at ease, with head and a nut wood in bloom, a shimmering cloud of softest yellow in the 
neck lowered, but was continually on the look-out all round ; spring sunshine, and no fairer picture can be conceived—as 
the house and lens were of no concern to her after she had pleasurable as the Cherry tree orchard veiled in its white, fragile 
got to her egg, but she was continually scanning the distance. flowers. The illustrations accompanying these notes are of more 
Once or twice she turned her head full on the house, than ordinary interest, not only as depicting the tender grace of 
but seemed quite to accept that as the inevitable. With the shoot, but the full grown tree or bush. The Garrya elliptica, 


half a gale blowing and the rain coming 
down in torrents, she was constantly blinking 
as the rain-drops came into her eyes. It 
must indeed be a work of love to sit for 


about four weeks on an egg in an_ exposed int 

island in the Hebrides. 1 essayed my sixth Nik G7. 

and last plate, but found that the rain had VA LAW ‘ 
so swollen the woodwork of the camera that Valk 


I could not withdraw the dark slide; so | 
made sufficient noise to drive her off, and came 
out, only too glad to be able to straighten 
my back once more. While I was waiting 
for the boat she came around the island to 
have a look at me, and ventured quite close, 
only | could not use my camera, otherwise | 
might have had a photograph of her on the 
water at about 30ft. The keeper was nearly 
as delighted at my luck as [I was myself; 
for a willing helper commend me to none 
better than him. A few days later I visited 
the island to take a view of the nesting site, 
but found the egg gone. I think there is 
no possible doubt that the gulls had had it, 
for the island and neighbouring isles had 
scores of gulls’ nests on them, and the boat, 
the only one on the loch, was always kept 





\ ‘ 


padlocked. A great many eggs must be 
annually destroyed by these pests, which are 


for ever harrying nests of all kinds. On 
another occasion | tried to corner a pair of 
old birds with one chick, to photograph them. 
We rowed to and fro, and worked the family 
into a small bay, gradually coming closer and 
closer to them, and I managed twe snaps, one 
of the family and one of the old male bird. They 
are but poor results of much hard work. The 
old birds called constantly and dived frequently, 
followed in great style by the youngster, who 
was less than a week old. When we had ap- 
proached too near for them to consider it any 
longer safe, both old birds left the water, one 
uttering a shrill call totally different from their 
previous notes, whereupon the chick dived at 
once, and instead of coming up in front in the 
direction of its previous course, it deliberately 
swam beneath or across the boat and came up 
well behind us, and must have gone at least 
2oyds. Whether this call was an instruction to 
go back (the old birds had gone in the opposite 
direction and settled some 2o0oyds. off) from the 
mother or not, it is impossible to say; but that was 
the first impression both myself and the keeper 
had, for we both said at once, ‘‘ She must have 
told him to go back.” Thereupon we left them, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the parents 
swim back and join their wee bairn. 


Madea BR 


In the winter the black-throated diver it: 
loses its wondrous coat and becomes a drab- 


like bird of the briny ocean. The beautiful 4. ¥ Wallis THE HONEY ALDER IN CATKIN DAYS. Copyright. 
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ASPEN. 


Willow (Salix Caprea); it is known 


{April 11th, 1908, 


under all 


these 





Copyright 


names, 


There is no more interesting or beautiful shrub or small tree 


THE ASPEN: CATRIN-TIME. Copyright 

are usually bani d to the kitchen garden or some rough 
part where they are hidden from view ; but this beautiful group 
of shrubs should surely come into the garden proper, where they 
will give a grateful shade in the summer heat, and in winter and 
pring a soft colouring from the dangling catkins. The nut has 
in autumn beauty, too, from the rich brown of the nuts and the 


warm tints of the dying foliage. Our common Alder by a stream 
softly-coloured catkins, is as enjoyable 


rdure of One of 


with its 
as when clothed with the \ 


ide, when hung 


summer. the illus- 


trations is of the grey or Honey Alder (Alnus incana): it is 
not a native tree, but there are great trees of it in ou 
rarden beautiful to look at in catkin-time: it is not 
uch a lover of the water as the common Alder, preferring a 


and in cold « 


ariel soil, 


untries 


does not reach the same height. 


Lhen there 


is the 


Italian 


\ldet 


\lnus cordifolia), which has bright 


vreen le 
and has 


ives and flourishes in very dry ground. It grows quickly 


not proved tender, although from the warmer climate 


of woodlands of 


Southern Italy. 


No notes on 


“<< 


itkin 


days” 


would be 


the most 


familiat 


compl te 


without 


including 


the Willows, 


which are 


ot trees at all 
child the 
association with the 


One 
is called, from its 
-the Sallow or Goat } oe J 


kind IS know n 


Seasons, 
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Sunday before Easter 
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whichever one is pleased to call it—in the copse in the late 
March days and early April, when the soft yellow tassels are 
in harmony with the greys and browns of the still leafless trees. 
We prefer to leave the “ Palm” in its seclusion in the copse ; 
but the weeping variety, S. Caprea pendula, is the Kilmarnock 
Willow, the most “ weeping" of Willows, and beautiful in the 
flowering time in spring. The Willows form to me one of the 
most beautiful and, at the same time, neglected of trees, except 
for two or three kinds; but one seldom sees by stream or pond 
the violet Willow (S. daphnoides), which has attractive catkins 
and warm violet-coloured twigs, which have suggested the 
appropriate English name. A Willow rarely seen—probably not 
obtainable in a nursery—is the Velvet Willow (5S. mollissima) ; 
it is so called from the silky, velvet-like catkins which hang 
thickly on the slender shoots. The Aspen (Populus tremula), the 
most exquisite of native trees, its leaves moving in the softest 
breeze, bears quaint 
coloured catkins at 
this season, but it is 
of less interest for 
this reason than the 
Alders, nuts and 
Willows. All the 
Poplars have catkins, 
and we have been fre- 
quently asked by 
children what the 
ruddy caterpillar - like 
“things”’ are which 
strew the ground be- 
neath the black, balsam 
and abele Poplars; 
they are, of course, the 
fallen catkins. But 
the Aspen and the 
American Aspen (P. 
tremuloides pendula) 
have the greatest 
spring beauty, and are 
welcome trees in the 


| 
garden apart from the 
brightest of the spring Pe 
bloom. A sweet 


breath comes from a 
shrub as we pick our 
way through swampy 
land to the hilltop. 
It is winter, and one 
wonders where this 
fragrance comes 
from; but there is the 
little aromatic shrub, 
the Sweet Gale or Bog- 
myrtle (Myrica Gale), 
with catkins which in 
winter when bruised 
give out this sweet 
scent. We have it in 
the swamp and bogs, 
but it is worth 
planting in damp 
places in the garden, 
with the Wax-berry 
Myrtle (M. cerifera). 
These notes do 
not, of course, include 
allthe catkin- 
bearing trees and 
shrubs, but these 
are in beauty at this 
season. Later on the 
Hornbeams, Hop 
Hlornbeams and the 
Birches will beautify our gardens and woods with their welcome 
flowers, . C 


SOLOMON’S SEAL. 
TUE spring months of the year bring many recollections, and none more 
pleasant than the groups of Solomon’s Seal in a partly shaded border. It ts 
hot alone there, suys one of the best flower gardeners of to-day, that this 
graceful flower is appropriate, but also in nooks among shrubs, in woodland, 
or on its edges, Coming as it does in April and May, when other plants of 
bold and distinct growth are as yet scarcely developed, its signal 


merit is all the more apparent. No plant is more desirable for wild 
g rdening in grass woodland, in bold patches with outlying tufts; and 


Nearer home, where wood joins garden, nothing is better for grouping 
with the May-blooming Poet’s Daffodil, and as an outlying introduc- 
tion to allied wood-loving plants, such as _ Lily-of-the-Valley and 
Smilacina, Solomen’s S: al has a way of growth and a kind of beauty that 
are entirely itsown. The stem rises nearly upright and then bends over in 
a flattened arch that admirably displays the clusters of greenish white bell- 
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flowers that spring from the axils of the leaves. In woodland piaces it 
should be planted in different situations, so that in some places where a wood 
path is in a hollow it may be looked at from below, and the curving arch of 
the stem and tender beauty of the little flowers may be fully enjoved. Other 
groups planted in hollows and seen from above have cuite a different 
spect, for the leaves seem to lie out flat and reflect the sky. Solomon’s 
Seal is an excellent town garden plant, and should be in many a shady corner 
in which at present there is nething to interest the flower gardener 


THE WHITE-FLOWERED LAVENDER, 

Although the ordinary violet-flowered Lavender is such a universal 
favourite in our gardens because of its delicious and lasting fragrance, niasses 
of it are rather apt to become somewhat monotonous owing to the dull 
colour of the flowers, relieved only by the greyish green foliage. Happily 
this monotony may now be easily avoided, as nurserymen bave plants of a 
comparatively new and little-known white-flowered variety. It has all the 
good points of the common sort, being equally hardy and sweetly scented, 
and it will thrive in almost any soil, providing it is well drained. Many 
Lavender plants become 
very ragged and overgrown 
when left alone; but this 
can easily be prevented by 
pruning them well back in 
the spring, the present 
being a good time to do 
so. Some flower-heads will 
possibly be sacrificed, but 
the plants will gain in 
sturdiness and vigour, 
oth the common = and 
white-flowered foims are 
casily propagated by means 
ol cuttings, shoots of young 
wood about jin. long 
being slipped off the old 
plants in September, the 
base smoothed over with a 
sharp knife, the lower 
leaves removed and_ the 
cuitings then inserted in 
very sandy soil in a cold 
frame, where they remain 
all the winter, The frames 
must be kept nearly close 
for a few weeks until the 
cuttings have rooted, then 
plenty of air must be given, 
keeping the g'ass lights on 
when heavy rains occur, 
Phe botanical name of the 
white Lavender is Lavan- 
dula Spica alba, FP. W. UI, 


CORKESPONDENCE 
[KIS RETICULATA 
Sik, —I was much _in- 
terested in a note upon 
this Iris which appeared 
recently in your beautiful 
p sper. Are there any 
varieties of it? If so, I 
should much lke to know 
their names and how to 
grow the buibs.—E. W. 

[The varieties of Iris 
reticulata, or the Netted 
Iris, are among the most 
Leautiful of all bulbous 
flowers, but none is sweeter 
or richer in colour than 
the type. Perhaps the 
most charming form is I 
Ilistrio, which has bright 
blue flowers enriched with 
£ iden blotches : but on 
the falls, that is, the three 
lower segments of the 
(ALNUS ELLIFTICA ). Copyright flower, rich purple takes 

the place of the gold, I 
histrioides is another gem, which bears its flowers long before the leaves appear ; 
the flowers are fragrant, about 4in, across, and also blue, the fall yellow veined 
with violet, Krelagei is interesting, but has not the clear colouring of 
the two mentioned ; the colour is claret purple Sophonensis varies greatly 
in shade, and this constitutes one of its chief charms; purple-red, lilac, 
reddish purpie and allied tints may be found in the flowers. This exquisite 
little group of Irises must have a warm soil and position, and it is wise when 
the foliage has died down and the buibs have become well ripened to litt 
and store them, as they «re very apt to rot in wet seasons, A good way of 
growing them is in wintow-boxes or in pots in the greenhouse, putting 
four bulbs in a Sin, pot. They will bloom quite readily even in a window, 
As the flowers appear very early, a handlight should be pliced over the 
littie Iris colonies to shelter them from the weather. rhis is not so 
necessary in the case of the type as of the varieties, I. bakeriana is now 
regarded as a distinct kind or species, but was formerly given as a variety 
of I. reticulata; it has the same warm Violet scent and the same colour, 
except that at the top of the falls there are blue blotches on a white ground, 
It blooms in the very early spring and requires just the same treatment as 
I. reticulata Ev. } 
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OR CHARDS, 
SURREY, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


SIR WILLIAM CHANCE, Bart. 











RCHARDS is a house and garden begun about ten is scope for leisure and scope for toil. Both are provided for 
years ago, and set on that wooded table-land, richly equally well and engagingly. All the parts are connected, hang 
clothed with oak and ftir and silver birch, on to together, tell their own tale and appe: - openly. It is not a case 

lich we rise when we leave Godalming town and of a sculptured front but of a sordid back. Precisely the same 

ve eastwards on the road which, after reaching careful attention to line and proportion, clever choice of fitting ’ 

the height, divides right towards Hascombe and left towards material and right adaptation of feature or section to its purpose ; 
ramley. Orchards is no great house of stately aspect, but a are apparent round the whole comnass of the buildings \s we 
modest home. Such ampleness as it possesses is not the ample enter the grounds we have on our left the stable building, stretching 
ne of grandeur, but of a wholly adequate and comprehensive out towards us beyond the main square of the court, but con- 
mnesticity. There has been no idea ot how many thousands of nected and grouping with it. In front of us is the opening 
cubic feet could be given for the money to a suite of stiff prim through the north side of the court. It is a carriage-way and 
oking apartments suited only to ceremonious reception, such as rises up to the roof-plate, which is supported by oak brackets, 
the whole of the eighteenth century really loved and much of the and the whole reminds us of the entrance into the ample yard of 
nineteenth thought was proper, though itcould obtainitonly by th an old coaching inn. — In this case it admits us to a quadrangle, 
undue shrinkage and even total exclusion of all those comfortable around which there are inhabited buildings on three sides, but 
pices and convenient adjuncts that add so greatly to the amenity the fourth consists of a cloister, which connects Lady Chance’s 
of a home life, wl varied and engaging avocations are rightly studio, lying on the right of the archway into the court, with the 
provided for and therefore pleasantly fulfilled. \t Orchards, main block of the house. This faces us on entering the court, 
the group of buildings and its attendant and attached offices and and a projecting two-storeyed porch occupies its centre. The 
valled gardens show that the same spirit prevailed as that which material chiefly used for the general walling is the small sized 
animated the sixteenth century Englishman when he built, in yellow rubble-stone of the district; but above the windows and 
native style, a house in which to dwell in native manner. ‘There in many of the archways lines of red roofing tiles are 
is no shamefaced hiding away of the utilitarian. Classi built in, and the garden piers and other architectural details 
elevations do not stand up in showy dignity, pretending that life are carried out in this substance, of which the roofage ts 
is all idlene ind pleasure. Everything here is for use, for likewise composed. Red bricks are used for the chimneys, whose 
carrying on the business of ordered intelligent family lite. There fine shape and grouping produce the leading vertical lines of the 
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mposition, and contrast admirably with the simp'e and extended 
fave and with the long lines of oak casements which form the 


For the archway of the porch in the court 


yard ashlar stone is introduced, but the upper part of this 
projection shows an unbroken line of casements lighting the great 
bay in the upstairs gallery corridor. Downstairs, a corresponding 

de corridor, opening into a square whence the ample oak stat 


rises in its easy gradient, forms the hall, and is set with oak 
sts, tables and chairs of seventeenth century character, 


ah aati 


Copyright THE DESCENT 

and from it are entered the three principal sitting-rooms, which 
ill look out on to the south terrace. The centre of this southern 
front, with its gable projection, is the drawing-room, whose 
series of mullioned windows ends in a Tudor doorway forming 
part of the same oak framing. It gives access to the terrace 
on to whose bank wild Nature stretches. There is no garden on 
this side, but an outlook upon and into the virgin wood, whose 
trees have been felled for a certain di-tance to give free play for 


light and air, this clearing being occupied by the native bracken 





FROM 
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and herbage and by some introduced bushes of lavender, 
rosemary and cistus. Beyond the drawing-room, towards the 
east, is the dining-room, a most charming oak-panelled room. 
Its casements are flush with the outer face of its thick walling, 
whose inner face is supported by a set of dwarf oak columns 
rising from the broad window-ledge. ‘Thesame idea iscarried along 
the dividing wall between it and thedrawing-room, the recesses thus 
obtained forming sideboard and dresser space for the display of a 


vood and varied collection of pewter-ware. The dining-room 


THE LOGGI/A. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 

gives on to the loggia, whose arcading appears in half-a-dozen 
of our pictures, for it dominates the most choice section of the 
garden. This begins with a brick and stone-paved plat, enclosed 
by a low wall, where there are no buildings, and leit free for sitting 
or dining out in favourable weather. 
view may be enjoyed. Half the county of Surrey—its hills and 
dales, its woods and fields—is seen, beyond the garden, lying 
at the delighted onlooker’s ieet. Steps trom this plat descend 
on to a small garden of the type we are apt to cail Dutch, but 


From here the glorious 
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which is very unlike anything that ever was in Holland, and is, delectable little 
indeed, essentially a creation of to-day, and this particular 
example belongs to the very original variety which issues from 
Mr. Lutyens’s ingenious and tasteful brain. Its guiding lines 


enclosure. From it, narrower side alleys, 
between the beds, lead to the circle 


S whose further hail 
is composed of the seats, bel 


ind which rise the yews already 
forming a shapely hedge. The dark v 


; rdure of the yew contrasts 
are fixed by three large semi-circular seats on each side of well with stone and tile and brick, the latter being used in 
it, of which the central one on the house side forms, as our herring-bone patterns to give relief and variety to the large 
picture so well shows, part of the stepped descent from the expanse of flagging. To the north, this miniature pleasaunce is 


sitting-out plat. These seats have dressed stone tops, but thei 


bounded bya tile-coped wall, separating it from the kitchen garden. 
this wall—led up to by the main flagged alley 


substance is of red roofing tiles, whose narrow edges, not too Che centre of 


is 





Copyright. ENTRANCE 7O THE AITCHEN GARDEN. ‘COUNTRY LIFE,’ 
smooth and straight, alternating with the yellow mortar, yield hollowed out into a curved recess, supported by tile-built piers 
a most agreeable effect of colour and surface. Between the and containing a tank into which water pours fromthe mouth of a 
seats are dwarf pillars of the same materia!, forming bases for finely designed and wrought bronze lon head It is the work of 
Italian pottery vases of appropriately simple form. The circular Lady Chance, who e excellent craft manship in garden sculpture 
idea, having been adopted for the seats, appears also in the and ornament 1s how becoming » widely recognised. Ayain, here, 
intervening beds, and thus a segmental side is given to those lavender, rosemary and cistus bushes are largely used to give form 
that surround them. The whole scheme of beds does and solidity to the planting, and to obtain a pleasant all-the-year- 
not occupy too large a space, but is fitly restrained to allow round effect. But there are also beds of tea roses, and a bright 
of ample walking room, of which the main feature Is the Sprinkling of ant uals and low herbaceous stuff for summer 
broad stone-paved alley running down the centre of this flowering. Form, however, rather than mass of colour, is the 
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note struck by t “Dutch” garden. Tie right idea for such 
an ¢ sure is that it should form a projection of the dwelling 
house into the realm of Nature; that it should partake mostly 


of the character of the former, but be tinctured with the 
substance of the latter; that it should 
be a room for occasional inhabitance, but with the sky as its roof 
nd with living plants for its furniture and decoration. Shape- 


ne and restraint, such as we find so well obtained in the 
example we are describing, are, therefore, the right principles of 
its plant . \t no season should it be bare and untidy, ever 
green and permanent should be the qualities of its leading 
denizens, amid which should be introduced just such a quantity 
tf transient and consecuti flower-bearing plants as we might 
et in a room for its complete and brilliant decking. This 
does not mean that the gardens at Orchards are deficient 


in all that gay tribe whose changeful aspect, whose rapid 
growth and decay, whose passing wealth of colour make 
it the most valued section of our vegetable friends, as giving 
us the constant pleasure of expectancy as well as_ the 
joy of realisation, Phe crocus that bursts into ephemeral 
tendour the moment it pushes through the wintry soil, and 
nn) quits u and leaves us free to welcome the more 


leisurely daffodil and tulip; the columbine, whose shapely, 
elicate foliage braves the wind of March as it gradually 
prem itself out to be the nest or platt rm whence rises the 
mass of its well pol ed flowers: the vreat and rapid upgrowth 
oflarkspur and hollyhock, of chimney bellflower and monk's-hood : 
the patient restraint of the Michaelmas daisy that waits ull 
iutumn to give us its welcome and abundant offering when its 


hurrying neighbours have lived their season’s life and have 
packed away their gay summer clothing—these and a thousand 
thers of their kind tind ther home at Orchards. Below the 
Dutch garden, and backed and sheltered by yews, lies an ample 
herbaceous border, exhiliting rich and varied wares the long 
ummer through, We have searce walked its pleasurable 
length before the eye is caught by an almost gayer picture 
lying before it--a_ picture, indeed, duly and adequately 
framed, Phe kitchen garden wall rises up to an added 
height to take a tall, wide erchway, whose great double oak- 
plank doors stand open and reveal the bright borders of the 
central alley. Our picture gives ali the effect and detail and 
lacks but the colour olf the rioting mass of their herbaceous 


furnishing caught by Mr. Sleigh at its happiest moment. They 
ire backed by espalier fruit trees trained on a quarried trellis. 
On reaching the middle of this extensive plot the alley takes a 
veep round the coping of an octagon tank and a corona of 
posts and chain carries is bright burden of rambler ro:es 
around its outer edge. One other feature of the kitchen 
varden needs mention. Its lower, or eastern, wall blocks 


out the view at what is, perhaps, its best point. Yet such 
wall—and of great height is essential for the protection 
of the garden from the ungenial wind. With Mr. Lutyens, a 
difficulty generally resolves itself, not into a detriment, but into 
an added amenity, and so this wall is not left as an obscuring 
block, but is contrived intoan elevated outlook. As in a castle’s 
curtain wall, a walk runs along within a yerd or so of the top, 
and it commands the whole prospect. At its further end—the 
north-east angle—a high peaked roof covers a building which 
in the sixteenth century would no doubt have been a garden- 
house; but Orchards is so amply supplied, at other points, with 
buildings for pleasure that this one is reserved for utility, and, 
handily placed as it is in the region where Iruit is grown, it is as 
a fruit-room that it is fitted. 

At no period of gardening history has the shrub been so 
well appreciated and fully understood as to-day. The shrubbery 
of our childhood was often a dullish affair, ill-planted and iil- 
nurtured, a congested district of ill-conditioned and ill-assorted 
inhabitants, battling for survival and exhibiting as much dead 
twig as living branch. Of late times, such travellers as 
Dr. Henry and Mr. Wilson and such hybridisers as M. Lemoine 
ind Herr Max Leichtlin have immensely multiplied an already 
ample choice. We have, therefore, an abundant store from 
which to select, and our danger lies in too large a variety. 
lhere is such multitude of varied interest and loveliness that 
we are apt to crave for one apiece of a thousand kinds 
rather than a score each of fifty; we thus form a museum 
of specimens, not a garden of ordered beauty. In her planting 
of the shrub garden at Orchards, Lady Chance has escaped 
this pitfall. She has shown most commendable restraint. She 
has not thoughtlessly seized upon everything the nursery- 
man grows, but has wisely limited her list to those species 
which her own personal predilection or the requirements 
of soil and situation especially marked out for selection. She 
has thus been able to use them in quantity. There is 
a little plantation of Cydonia japonica in some ot its varieties, 
and another of type roses. Andromedas, pernettyas and other 
members of the “American” section are in groups and they 
flourish, So do little rhododendrons of the ferugineum and 
hirsutum type, but not, it would seem, the larger kinds and 
choicer varieties, These are often twiggy and with dropping 
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ili-coloured leaves. They are hospital subjects where all else is 
flourishing, and we should certainly suggest their suppression 
and replacement by some of the many classes which will freely 
and willingly take their part in the merry life of health and 
happiness that seems the natural and fitting condition of all 
whether it be blood or sap that runs in their veins—that form part 
or parcel of this charming home. Orchards is a worthy member 
of that ever-growing, but never too abundant, confraternity of 
altogether desirable habitations with which Mr. Lutyens so 
delightfully dots our land. And he has built it for those who can 
fully appre iate it, who can develop it to its best presentment, 
can live the life that is sympathetic to it and complete and 
maintain the intended picture. Sir William Chance, for whom it 
has been built, is a most valuable man in the conduct of the affairs 
of what has become his neighbourhood. and his county. He is 
not, however, a Surrey man, but comes of an active stock thet 
flourished at Bromsgrove as long ago as the reign of Elizabeth, 
and he succeeded to his father’s baronetey in 1go2. Lady 
Chance, to whom Orchards owes so much of its finished grace 
and appropriateness, is of that family of the Stracheys that has 
given so many worthy and distinguished servants to the Empire 
in the higher regions of both civil and military life. She, too, 
desires, and is well fitted, to be of some detinite use to het 
veneration, and we trust that from her studio will emanate 
snodels of vases and of figures which will add to the delight not 
of her own garden merely, but of those of many of her neigh- 
bours and of her fellow-lovers of horticulture and garden 
ornament in many parts of the land. \ 


THE LATE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE AS A SPORTSMAN 


HIEN the Duke, as Lord Hartington, began his 
racing career, he registered his colours as 
“brown jacket and orange cap,” adopting the 
name of “Mr. C. J. Stuart” in the early 

seventies: but it was not long ere he change 
to the well-known colours “straw.” These colours were for 
long inseparably linked in many people’s minds with the “ yellow 
and black cap” of the late Duke of Westminster, and were 
held in the highest possible honour and esteem as typical of 
and exemplifying all that was best and noblest in the history 
of the Turf and racing. For they belonged to men who raced 
for the pure love of the sport, and for the encouragement 
of horse- breeding on its very best lines, to men who 
in all their deal ngs over their lengthy racing careers 
most justly earmd the imperishable epitaph, “ Integer 
vite scelerisque purus.’ Although the Duke never had 
the good fortune of his late Grace of Westminster 
to possess a winner of the Derby, Oaks or St. Leger (his 
only classic victory was achieved when in 1877 Belpharbe won 
the One Thousand Guineas at Newmarket), still, the same mare 
followed that up by taking the Coronation Stakes at Ascot, and 
the following year won the Liverpool Autumn Cup with Sst. rlb. 
and the Manchester November Handicap, carrying gst. 5lb., 
with eleven others behind her. The only two horses which 
succeeded in winning the latter race under heavier burdens 
were Corrie Roy as a five year old in 1883 with gst. rolb., 

beating thirteen others, and that grand weight-carrier Carlton 
owned by the never-forgotten Lord Edward Somerset, an old 
Extonian of the sixties, when at school with his elder brother, 
the present Duke of Beaufort—who set his gst. r2lb. at defiance, 
and won asa four year old from nineteen other horses in 1887. 
In 1890, when the Duke's horses were under the care of Richard 
Marsh at Newmarket, His Grace won the Craven Stakes for three 
year olds with his great horse Morion, who, unfortunately, was not 
entered for the Derby, but the same year won the Royal Hunt 
Cup at Ascot with 7st. glb. and twenty-three others behind him, 
and took the Gold Cup at the same meeting the following year, 
carrying gst. Thrice did His Grace win the Stewards’ Cup 
at “400d wood —in 1876 with Monaco, four years old (6st. 7Ib.), in 
18go with that speedy horse Marvel, three years old (7st. 6lb.), who 
again won the race in 1892 with 8st. 8lb., and later in the season won 
the Portland Plate at Doncaster with gst. 2lb. in a field of eighteen 
runners. ‘This latter race again fell to the share of the Duke 
when in 1got, as a six year old, Dieudonné won with &st. with 
seventeen others behind, that horse having previously, when 
two years old, captured the Imperial Stakes at Kempton Park in 
1897, and later in the year the Middle Park Plate at Newmarket, 
and in 1899 the Champion Stakes at the same place; while all 
will remember how the ‘horse was favourite for the sensational! 
Derby of 1898, won by his stable companion, Jeddah, ridden by 
Otto Madden, who started at what is generally termed “any 
price you like,” nominally too to 1, and landed the Blue 
Kiband of the Turf for the Old Etonian, Mr. J. W. Larnach. 
In 1897 the Duke won the City and Suburban with Balsamo 
(four years old, 7st. 4lb.), in a field of fifteen, and the Eclipse 
Stakes at Sandown Park in 1g02 with Cheers (three years old, 
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8<t. &8.b.), beating Rising Glass among others. Trom want o! 
space we have purposely kept to the mention of the more 
important triumphs achieved by the late Duke’s horses, for His 
Grace’s lengthy career on the Turf began somewhere about the 
mid-seventies; but special mention must be made of his mare 
Cl.aplet, tor when she went to the stud she bred Morion to that 
great horse Barcaldine. Rylstone also was a useful performer 
who carried the familiar colours, winning the Lewes Handicap 
three years running, and proving the “horses for courses” 
theory. A good number of trainers acted for the Duke from 
time to time, and in 1906 burgundy, trained by S. Darling 
at Beckhampton, won the Queen's Prize at Kempton Park, 
while Fugleman also won races, his breeding (by Persimmon 
out of Claque) recalling the terrible loss of His Majesty's grand 
racer and sire. Acclaim and Hillsprite, trained by Goodwin at 
headquarters, were oiher winners. 

Racegoers will readily recall the way in which, on occasions, 
the somewhat stoical demeanour of His Grace was wont to give 
place to a look of undisguised pleasure and satisfaction when 
annexing some of the comparatively minor prizes at the various 
meetings, more especially when the house-party were over from 
Chatsworth for the Derby meetings, and a well-backed candidate 
got home amid a tornado of cheering, for the intense popularity 
of the “ all straw ” colours was quite unmistakable. 


WHITE 


F all the signs of spring, there is surely none which so 
confidently heralds the coming of summer as_ thi 
appearance of the first white butterfly. The song o! 

the chaffinch, the earliest thrushes’ nest, the soft blossoming 
of the sallow, the breaking of 
daffodil buds, the cuckoo’s call, 
spring bees in their hawk-like 
chases about the first hepatica 

each and all of these we welcome, 
with a certain quickening of the 
pulse, as evidence that Nature is 
on her way to the glorious riot of 
summer. But none seems so 
surely prophetic of the golden 
days to come as the little scrap 
of white, like an animated frag- 
ment of paper, which suddenly 
catches the eye as it zigzags 
across a field in the 
thin sunshine oj 
breaks unexpectediy 
into the garden, com- 
pelling us to drop our 
tools and call to anyone who may be within hearing, 
“Oh, look! There’s a white butterfly!” As a 
matter of fact, it is quite likely that the first white 
butterfly of the year will not be white at all. It 
will only look white at a little distance, being in 
truth a female brimstone butterfly which has sur- 
vived the rigours of the winter hidden in some crevice 
of hedgerow or tree trunk or outhouse, Her wings 
are all one monotone of tenderest Nile green; and 
while her consort (the male brimstone) is splendidly 
unmistakable as he goes flashing down the lane or 
hedgeside in his suit of brilliant sulphur yellow, she, 
the female, may 
easily be mistaken 
at a little distance, 
even by the expe- 
rienced collector, 
for “only a white.” 
Even more easily 
dismissed as 
“white” is another 
of our earliest, and 
one of our loveliest, butter- 
flles—the orange-tip. Again 
it is the female which looks 
most nearly white when 
flying, because she lacks that 
sumptuous splash of bright 
apricot-orange which covers 
half the forewings of the 
male and gives him a curious 
twinkling parti-coloured look 
as he wanders along a country 
lane or flits about damp 
meadow-land, where the 
favourite food-plant of the 
caterpillar, the lady’s-smock 





ORANGE.-TIP, FEMALE 


(Feeding on sugar’. 





ORANGE-TIP CHRYSALIS. 
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ORANGE-TIP'S EGG 


Ox flower-stalk of lady’s-smock 


Lif. d3l 


Ilopes were at one time entertained that Marcovil—bv 
Mr. I*. Luscombe’s 1895 Cambridgeshire winner, Marco, out of 
Lady Villikins—would turn out more than useful, but he did not 
run up to expectations, though he won three minor race 
including the Alexandra Handicap at Gatwick. 

As a breeder the Duke followed no conventional or hard- 
and-fast lines, and he did not evince any disposition to give 
sensational prices for racing stock. He had his own way of 
doing things, and contrived to get an enormous amount ol 
pleasure out of his horses and racing. When, on occasions, he 
fancied he had got something in a race worth backing, he was 
not averse from setting his many friends a pretty strong lead in 
standing to his own opinion, and when Mildew II. won a selling 
race after unusually strong support, many of the fielders were 
made aware of the fact. 

The Duke, who was a member of the Jockey Club 
throughout nearly the whole of his racing career, was elected a 
Steward in 1877; but space does not serve one in the present 
case to attempt to do full justice tosuch alengtiiy and honourable 
reputation on the Turf. A great sportsman has gone from us, 
and we can but hope that the present Duke, who has already 
devel yped an interest in the breeding of Shire horses, may think 
fit to perpetuate the colours of his uncle on the race-course, 
where they will ever meet with an enthusiastic reception. 


BUTTERFLIES: 


or cuckoo-flower, abounds. To the stalk of this plant the femal 
orange tip fastens her eggs, generally not more than one or two 
to a plant, and on that plant the caterpillars live until they 
change to the pretty boat-shiaped chrysalides, which still remain 
slung by a silken belt to the 
stalk of the food-plant till the 
butterflies emerge. Vlain white 
though the female orange-tip 
looks when on the wing, at 
close quarters she is found to be 
beautifully chequered on the 
under side with a delicate mossy 
green, the pattern of which the 
first of the accompanying photo 
graphs by Mr, Hugh Main 
well shows. The pattern serves 
admirably to render her invisible 
when she sits with folded wings 
among the grass ot 
on certain flower- 
heads, as is her wont. 
That this green has 
been developed in the 
butter fly lor protec- BLACK-VEINED WHITE. 
tive purposes it Is 

difficult not to believe; but why in both the specie 
whicl 





h we have mentioned (the brimstone and the 
orange-tip) the female should have come to be so 
difficult to distinguish from the common sorts of 
white butterflies, is a problem at the 
which science can only make guesses. it is, of 
course, the female of all species which Nature is 
most interested in protecting. In some butterflies 
the females are distinctly larger and handsomer than 


1 
soiution ol 


the members of the other sex, the obvious assump 
tion being that those species are not edible and that 
consequently the female suffers no disadvantage by 
her conspicuou - 
ness. There are 
a few species in 
which the female 
is much the duller, 
being positively 
frumpish and 
dowdy in com- 
parison with the brilliance of 
the males; and in these 
(small butterflies, for the 
most part, which frequent 
exposed and open country) 
we may take it for granted 
that there is real need for the 
female to be as insignificant 
as possible. but the case of 
these pseudo - whites falls 
neither into one Category nor 
the other. The female is not 
perceptibly less noticeable or 
obviously more noticeable 





than the male; she is simply ORANGE-TIP, MALE. 





different. But the dir in which e differs is that of 
imilarity to the common vhites"’; and when we rememblei 
how little those whites seem to tempt the appetites of birds, it 
vould appear not improbable that in this similarity may lie that 


safety which it is desirable that 
the female insects should secure. 
Chey look like white buttertlies 
because that resemblance is thei 
best protection, 


lo 





most people a white 
butterfly is no more than a white 
butterfly, and all hite butter 
flies are alike. We have, how 
ever, seen that In many cases 
they are not 
truly white il 
all, but only pre 
tend to be white 
in one sex, while 
tive other 1S 
yorgeou sly 
coloured, \n l, 
GREEN-VEINED WHIT! even disimi sing 
these twospecies, 
there still remain in England no less than six 
different kinds of more legitimate “whites.” ‘Two 
f these, the large and small whites, are the 
ynmon “cabbave” whites of the kitchen garden, 
who caterpillars sometimes lurk with such 
disastrous success among greenstulls which are 
lestined for the dinner-table. Almost as common 


is these, but belonging to the fields rather than 
» the vegetable garden, is the green-veined 
viite; and it 1s to one or other of these three 
pecies that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred woop 
the ordinary “white butterfly” belongs. And 
the hundredth case \h, that opens vistas of pleasant 
possibilities, for of the three remaining “whites” (the Bath 
viite, the black- veined white and the wood white) all are scarce 
enough to be reckoned as prizes by the colle tor, while one of 
em stands among the three or four great rarities in the list of 
ritish butterflies. It is not certain, indeed, that the Bath white 


ever breeds in the british Isles in a wild state. [very year a 
pecimen or two may be taken in England, but they are almost 
rtainly wanderers from the Continent of I:urope, over a large 
part of which the species is abundant. They have been taken 
is far North as Yorkshire; but by far the greater number are 
caught at points on the South Coast most ea y of access from 
cross the Channe 
Of the other two kinds, the black-veined white is one of the 
ritish butterflies which are growing sadly scarce, threatening, 
indeed, at no very distant day to become extinct, so far as the 
ritish Isles are concerned. Already it has disappeared from 


many districts where it was plentiful fifty years ago, and now 
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the list of white butterflies is the wood white, the frail, spiritual 
vhost of a butterfly, which flies as if it was always weary, and is 
almost as local as its black-veined cousin. Of all the British 
butterflies it is, perhaps, the most capricious in its appearances, 
being fouad, it may be, in one small spinney (for it is a woodland 
creature) and nowhere else within a radius of many miles, while 
even from that one chosen haunt it may in some seasons disappear 
for no apparent reason, only to reappear, as frail and tired as 
ever, a few years later, when it will be found plodding method- 
ically along the same pathway through the wood, straying 
hardly a foot to one side or the other, as its ancestors followed in 
previous years. It is hard to believe that they are not the same 
identical insects, which have never stopped from rounds which 
are doubtless in the nature of a penance for some unexpiated 
ghost of a butterfly sin. Sco the white butterfly 
is really a manifold creature. In some cases it 
is not white at all. When it is, there still remains 
a considerable range of things that it may possibly 
be. It is true that the chances are always largely 
in favour of any individual insect being one or 
other of the two kinds which curse our vegetable 
gardens ; but when there are such varied possi- 
bilities of something better, even up to one of the 
greatest rarities that a British collector can fall 
upon, how is it possible to feel a general con- 


tempt for all “whites” alike? There are few 
more grue 

some sights 

than row 

after row olf 


cab- 
on 
which one-half 
the leaves are 
but a lace- 
work of veins 
and the other half, on close 
inspection, are seen to offer 
a larger superficial area of 
caterpillar than of leaf. Yet 
even a professional grower ol 
may legitimately 
have some respect for white 
butterflies when among them 


stripped 


bages, 


vegetables 


are Bath whites, whose 
market value is measured in 
vuineas; while, as for the 
rest. of us—mere Nature- 
lovers who revel in_ the 





summer would not sur- 
render our first white butter- 
fly of the year for the sake 
of many cibbages. Let it be of what species it will, rare or 
common, it matters not. Itis a symbol. We greet it eagerly 
and rejoice at the sight of it. The cabbages can take thei 
chances later. 


—-we 


BATH WHITE. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


urvives only in a comparatively few localities, the exact where 
thouts of most of which are not generally known. Last of 
ROOKS AND 
ROOK KRIES 
) lil N one 
happens 
tolivein 
a house 
which has a rookery 
among ts appurte- 


nances, there is some 


thing extraordinarily 


companionable an<d 
comforting in the 
clamour which tells 


that, with the spring, 


the life of the rookery 


is in full swing once 
more And, surely, 
of all birds the rook 
is the most nearly 
human. All members 
of the crow tribe are 
intelligent above the 
average of feathered 


things; but the rook, 


by his gregarious 
habits (perhaps also in 
a measure by his con- 
stant companionship 


with m in), 0as become 


ABOVE 





THE 


than any other of the 
It 


said that the establish- 


family. has been 
ment of a rookery in 
his elms is the second 


highest compliment 


which Nature can 
pay a man, the 
greatest compliment 
of all being the 


sending of herons to 


make a_ heronry in 


his woods. Certainly 
there is no house so 
stately or so rich in 
historic associations 
that it does not gain 
something in dignity 
by pos-ession 
rookery. We may 
take it that the rooks’ 
motives in selecting 
their site for a settle- 
ment are purely selfish, 
the habit of resorting 
to the neighbourhood 
of human 
being, 


of a 


dwellings 
undoubtedly, 
in its origin prompted 


DOWNS, by a desire for an 
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asylum from other enemies, such as 
catrion cious, the larger hawks, ete. 
3ut it argues both considerable intel- 
ligence and a pleasant confidence in 
wan that they should have learned 
that they can safely live under the 
immediate protection of his habitations 
inside a belt wherein the other birds 
dare not venture. 


THe HuMAN PrRoTeCTORATE. 


So it really is «a compliment 
when rooks come to live in one’s 
trees. They come for sanctuary and 
protection, relying, as it were, on the 
traditional good faith of the human 
race, much as some savage tribe may 
seek shelter (rom more powerful enemies 
by asking for the protection of the 
British flag. There are, it is true, the 
little matters of rook-shooting and rook 
pies. But, after ail, the toll which is O.V 
taken of the young Is not serious, as the 
way the birds have multiplied sufficiently proves; and the rooks themselves 
must long ago have weighed the pros and cons for themselves and decided 
that it is a small price to pay for the immunity which they get from other 
enemies 

ROOKS AND CARKION Crows, 

In one particular it is doubtful whether that immunity is now nearly as 
complete as once it was, for, at least in the neighbourhood of London, one 
of the rook’s worst enemies—namely, the carrion crow-—is now almost as 
cont mptuous of human proximity as the rooks themselves ; and every year in 
all the outer parks and suburbs of London carrion crows’ nests grow more 
numerous within sight of the windows of men’s houses. [| have a suspicion, 
however (but this is only a personal suspicion of my own, of which I shall be 
ylad to have either confirmation or contradiction) that as it comes to live in 
the immediate neighbourhood of man the carrion crow is abandoning some- 
thing of its predatory ways. I do not suppose that companionship with man 
is soltening the corvine nature; but what my observation does prompt me to 
believe is that about human dwellings, and in the parks, there is such an 
abundance of food compared to the supply in wilder and more remote 
localities, that the crows find life easier and are not driven to the same 
warauding habits. | know several cases in the outer ring of London where, 
lor some seasons back, rooks in both small and large colonies have nested and 
brought cff their young without any interference from crows nesting almost 
within a stone’s throw of the rookeries 


HUMAN Kooks. 


Everybody, | believe, likes the noise of a rookery. 1 confess to an 
earnest dislike of the voice o: the individual rook. Having been for a year 
acquainted with a tame rook (and ridiculously tame it was; of course, we 
called it Lalla), the bird’s cry never ceased to be almost intolerably irritating 
to me; but the voice of rooks ex masse, softened by the distance to the 
tree tops, is curiously restful, like the bleating of sheep, largely, undoubtedly, 
by virtue of its unbirdlike and human quality. The stage clamour of the 
** populace without” (shouting execrations, ir may be, at a tumbrel on the 
war to the guillotine) is often curiously like the uproar of a rookery,. 
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Tue VocaBUuLARY OF A RooKERy 
And as the voices of rooks in 
multitude sound much like the voices of 
human beings, so when one becomes 
familiar with a rookery do the various 
rook -notes crow quite plain in their 
significance to human ears When 
one knows a rookery well, one can at 
this season of the year tell all that is 
going on by merely listening and not 
using one’s eyes at all. There is the 
deep toned ‘** core” which tells of the 
maie bird’s return to the nest, and 
the sharper ‘‘car” with which the 
hen either greets him or announces her 
own home-coming ; the gurgling noise 
ending in a_ half-strangled paroxysm 
with which the latter takes the food 
which the former has brought back ; 
the short conversational **kwah” which 


does duty for most of the small tall 


GUARD. of a rookery; the angrier ** kr-r-rah’ 


(almost carrion crow-like in its savavery) 
which foretells hostilities; the curious contented *“olug” (** kiloop the 
author of ** In Garden, Orchard and Spinney” spells it) which tells of the 
settling down of the household to domestic felicity. Each one is a defivite 
part of speech, and among them they constitute quite a vocabulary which 


goes a long way towards making a languag 
CurKkious GoOiNnGs-on, 


Many of the goings-on of rooks are more or less unintelligible to us, 


but they all have, in outward seeming, a certain human reasonablene-s. We 
do not know why certain birds are sometimes expelled from a rookery, nor 
what is the motive of the curious congregations or parliaments which they 


sometimes hold, and which, according to some witnesses, partake at times of 
the nature of a formal trial of individual offenders, who at the termination of 
the proceedings are, it is alleged, publicly put to death nese things we 
do not understand, but their inspiration seems to be very human Very like 
the wavs of man also are their practice of posting sentinels to watch and give 
alarm while the flock is feeding ; their queer aerial evolutions at sundown, 
which so closely resemble the rompings of boys let out of school or the 
relaxation of elder humen beings after a hard day’s work; their observanc: 
of the seasons (apparently under recognised leadership) in their returns to the 
home rookery, the des.ruction of the old nests and the building of the new 
Lut the domestic economy of a rook colony is very bewildering. 
He BEGINNING OF A ROOKERY. 

| had (and availed mysell of) the opportunity of watching at clos¢ 
quarters the beginning of a rookery—the building of the first nest as an 
offshoot from a larger colony, and | think that not less than a dozen bird 
took part in the building of the one nest. Certainly five birds were at work 
on it at once, and others sat in the tree and watched. It is not easy to 
identily different rooks above a limited number, but | believe that at least a 
dozen, and possibly twenty or more, had something to do with the building of 


that nest When it was finished and one pair was in possession, various 
other birds continued to drop in and render assistance, Certainly more than 
one male bird fed the female bird, and certainly more than two birds had a 
share in incubating the eggs. ut | have told all this more fully in this 
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column before, and other observers have come across the same confusing 
phen nena It is very rarely (if ever) that one can count just the right 
number of birds in a rookery to make. two to every nest and no more It is 
indeed hardly to be expected that Nature, with all the accidental interfer- 
ences to which the life of a bird is subjected, should be able to arrange that 
the numbers of the sexes in any colony were equal. There are, I think, 
always old birds in every rookery, but these odd birds do not seem to be 
denied a share in domestic life. All appear somchow to be attached toa 


nest; 


but some of them must have considerably less than the fuli rights of a 
householder. 
A Supjecr To Srupy., 

Just now, when there is harily a village or great house in England 
which has not a rookery within earshot and when the trees are still bare of 
leaves (there 1s Lot much privacy in a tree-top, anyhow), is the best time to 
watch and learn something of their ways. At first there is need of a little 
patience to enal le you to get on terms with your rookery, to sort it out, as it 
were, into households and groups of households, with here and there some 
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bird marked, as by the raggedness of its plumage, to help in identification. 
jut when this is done you will find that many of the birds have an _ indi- 
viduality of their own, and you can soon become amazingly interested in the 
happenings of the colony and the problems which the life presents. 
BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES 

As aresult o' my remarks in this column a few weeks ago on the subject 
of birds eating butterflies, [ have received letters from two correspondents, 
one of whom tells me of a swallow being seen to catch and eat a small white 
butterfly, and the other tells of a robin which made a habit of frequenting a 
certain bed in a garden for the purpose, apparently, of catching both white 
butterflies and others. Now that butterflies are beginning to be once more 
in evidence, and when insect-eating migrant birds are dribbling into the 
sritish Isles in increasing numbers every week, the season is at hand when 
there will be better opportunities for studying the subject. I shall hope as 
the sammer grows to get a good deal more evidence on the matter from 
rewers of Country Lik, and in that hope the present letters will be kept 
on file for use when the proper time arrives, a. FR. 


THE OXFORD © CAMBRIDGE BOAT-R ACE. 


AST Saturday proof was afforded by the presence of a crowd 
that probably has never been surpassed in magnitude 
of the increasing popularity of this annual event. It is 
true that the time, half-past three on a Saturday after- 
noon, was particularly suitable for spectators, as 
busin in nearly all branches is concluded before that time, and, 
th , the majority are at leisure. On the other hand, the 

. and uncomfortable April weather might well have obviated 
such an enormous gathering. Whether the tendency of the 
Lritish public to assemble in enormous groups to watch athletic 
games is a good sign or not, is a subject for discussion. The 





crowds accustomed to gather nowadays around any competition 
of this kind, whether it be football, cricket, or rowing, had no 
precedent in days gone by. Partly, no doubt, this ts due to 
the increased facilities of transit. We should not like to think 
that it is becoming a part of the national temperament to pretet 
looking on to participating in such contests. It is doubtful if in 
the Universities themselves there is any increase of interest 
proportionate to that felt outside. On the contrary, we have 
heard it said, by those who have every chance of knowing, that 
it becomes annually more difficult to get together a really first- 


rate crew. This is not due to any lack of courage and sinew on 
the part of those who go up to the Universities—in these respects 
the present generation of young men will compare favourably 
with any that have gone before; but muscle in these days has 
far more demands made upon it. Golf, hockey and polo are 
a few of the distracting temptations which allure many of those 
who formerly would have given themselves whole-heartedly to 
oarsmanship. Such are che grumblings to be heard at the 
Universities, but no doubt something similar has been said on 
many previous occasions. There are those to whom the past 
always has a glory which they do not discern in the present. 
To the impartial spectator the race on Saturday was typical of 
many that have taken place in other years. It is no doubt true 
that the result was a foregone conclusion. Cambridge possessed 
a better crew, and such betting as there was favoured the 
Light Biues to the extent of at least three to one. This, 
however, did not prevent Oxford from making a plucky and 
hard fight, as indeed was to be expected. 

As if fate had determined that there should be no doubt as 
to which were the better crew, Oxford won the toss and chose 
the Surrey side, so that the advantage lay with the weaker ; 
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THE HAPPIEST MOMENT OF TITEIR LIVES: 


though it is fair to say that the Cambridge crew would have 
been quite content, had they won, to take the Middlesex side, the 
calculation being that by obtain- 
ing the advantage of the Craven 
Steps and being the swifter crew 
they would ultimately have been 
able to take which side they 
liked. Oxford made a good start, 
and were actually in front for a 
few seconds, but this lasted for a 
very short time. The Cambridge 
stroke rowed 39} strokes to 38 
by the Oxford stroke, and the 
Cambridge boat travelled more 
smoothly than the other. By 
the time that Leander  Boat- 
house was reached Cambridge 
were half a length ahead, and 
by the time they had got to 
Fulham Football Ground they 
had made this into a_ good 
length Some criticism has been 
expended on the rowing of both 
crews at this. stage, but the 
water was very rough, and the 
time compares favourably with 
that of former years. Cam- 
bridge reached Hammersmith 
Bridge in 7min. 32sec. Thence- 
forward the course was much 
smoother, and both crews rowed 
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better, Oxford being especially 
deserving of praise for the 
plucky manner in which 
they held on to their 
opponents. Quite at the last, 
Mr. Gladstone made a very 
hard spurt; but it was of 
no avail against Cambridge, 
who eventually won the race 
in the very good time of 
Igmin. 20sec, The winners 
were rowing quite strongly 
at the finish. Undoubtedly 
Oxford, though engaged 
in a task which offered 
them little hope of success, 
made a_ great fight of it, 
and they were at a considet 
able disadvantage. While 
the Cambridge crew had 
remained strong and well 
during the period of training, 
the Oxonians had been very 
much troubled with sickness, 
and it must have been 
dificult to get the crew 
into fit condition. The losers 
may console themselves by remembering that the numbe 
of Cambridge victories does not equal those of Oxford. 





OXFORD: AFTER A STERN CHASE, 


SHOOTING. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE SPRINGBUCK. 

HE springbuck loves open country. In the grass 
regions of Bechuanaland, Ngamiland and Angola, 

when, after heavy rains, the veldt threatens to become 

too tall and to interfere with its freedom of vision, the 
springbuck becomes manifestly uneasy and treks tem- 

porarily to safer quarters. These antelopes, creatures of blazing 
sunlight and the burning plain, have an evident preference for 
quite open veldt, whence they have a wide outlook and 
can scan attentively any object that may seem suspicious 
to them. The vast wateriess regions of North-West Cape 
Colony, still known as Bushmanland to the Cape Boer, offer 
to these animals to this day an almost perfect sanctuary. 
This country, the home of the old Cape Lushman, now 
long since exterminated by the long voers of the Dutch 
colonists, is practically desert region. It is poor, parched, 
waterless and unpeopled. Lying nominally within the 
northern limits of the colonial divisions of Calvinia, Kenhardt 
and Little Namaqualand, it is to this hour almost untrodden 
veldt, fit home and abiding-place for the desert-loving spring- 
buck. The springbuck, it is true, are not so plentiful as they 
used to be, and the huge trekbokken of the forties and 
fifties of last century, which used to press far past the middle 
of the Great Karoo, harrying the farmers terribly, are no 
longer witnessed. In those days the millions of trekking spring- 
buck used to eat up every leaf and blade of vegetation in 


these regions, completely beggaring the farmer for that season ; 
occasionally whole flocks of sheep and goats were swept away by 
the invading torrents; the pastoralists never saw them again, 
or only recovered the remnants after immense difficulty. 

Oswell, the famous hunter, the co-discoverer, with Livingstone, 
of Lake Ngami, met witha trek in the forties. He describes 
the antelopes as moving in vast herds, thicker than he ever saw 
sheep. The Hottentot drivers shot many of them, “ frequently 
killing two at a time, so closely were they packed.” Gordon 
Cumming’s account isa very picturesque one. ‘ l’or about two 
hours before dawn,” he says, “1 had been lying awake in my 
waggon, listening to the grunting of the bucks within 2o0oyds. 
of me, imagining that some large herd of springbok was feeding 
beside my camp; but rising when it was light, and looking about 
me, | beheld the ground to the northward of my camp actually 
covered with a dense living mass of springboks, maling slowly 
and steadily along; they extended from an opening in a lony 
range of hills on the west, through which they continued pouring, 
like the flood of some great river, to a ridge about a mile to the 
north-east, over which they disappeared—the breadth of the 
ground they covered might have been somewhere about half a 
mile.” For two hours more, while Cumming watched, the vast 
legions of game continued streaming through the hills in one 
unbroken phalanx. Later in the day, says the great hunter, 
“| beheld the plains and even the hillsides, which stretched 
away on every side of me, thickly covered, not with herds, Lut 
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with one vast mass of springboks; as far as the eye could strain 
the landscape was alive with them, until they softened into a dim 
Yet an old Boer, with whom 


ad foregathered, described this as “only a fair 


red ma of living creatures.” 
Gordon Cummin 
trekbokken.” ‘* You this morning,” he said, “ beheld only one 
flat covered with springbok, but I give you my word that I have 
ridden a long day journey over a succession of flats covered 
with them as far as | could see, and as thick as sheep in a fold.” 
his was in 1843, in the neighbourhood of Colesberg. In those 
days the antelopes on trek have been known to march right 
through country town Native herdsmen have been trodden to 
death by them, and people have been able to walk among them 
and touch them with their bands. They killed them even with 
sticks. When one has seen these timid and suspicious creatures 
‘razing on the veldt in normal times, and has discovered the 
dithculty of getting within shooting distance say, s00yds. ne 
realises the enormous pressure of circumstances which ha 
compelled them to move forward in these vast aggregations of 
feral tile, when every enemy that they possess -men, ja kals, 
hyenas, leopards, lions, cheetahs and even the domestic dog 
can wreak easily their savage wills upon them. I shall be able 
to show that these immense migrations are by no means things 
of the past. In 18g2 Mr. W. C. Scully, author of “ Between 
Sun and Sand” and other works, was a magistrate in Little 
Namaqualand. In that year the trek of springbucks was so great 
that the Dutch farmers had much ado to defend their ground, 
ind roo rifles were sent up from Cape Town for their use. 

ln 18g the greatest trekbokken of modern times took place. 
Mr. |. ©. Cronwright-Schreiner, a member of the Cape House of 
\ssembly, made a special journey northward to view the spectacle. 
He met with the herd about a day's journey west of the Cape- 
Kimberley railway line in the district of Prieska. The advancing 
legions had devoured all the grazing-ground in their line of 
march, and the farmers were driving their flocks to other pastures. 
Chousands of springbuck were being shot day by day. ‘The 
Dutch farmers made on an average about 2s. 6d. per buck—6d. 
for the skin, 2s. for the biltong. They enjoyed the sport and did 
the country a service. Every farmhouse we came to was simply 
festooned with drying biltong, the ground around being covered 
with pegged-out skins.”” Vast quantities of dead game were 
lriven to the rail and despatched to Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
Kimberley, Port Elizabeth and other towns. The finest venison 
in the world was as plentiful as dirt. ‘*In the afternoon,” says 
Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, “we gradually left the noise of the 
hunters behind and drove to quieter quarters. .  . . On 
driving over a low nek of land a vast, undisturbed, glittering 
plain lay before us. Our glance, at one sweep, took in the great 
expanse of brown country, bounded in the distance by low 
kopjes bathed in the wonderful glowing tints of the Karoo; 
and throughout its whole extent the exquisite antelopes 
grazed peacefully in the warm afternoon winter sunshine. 
lt was as beautiful as it was wondrous. Undisturbed by 
the hunters, they were not huddled together in separate lots 
or running in close array, but were distributed in one unbroken 
mass over the whole expanse . . . giving quite a whitish 
tint to the veldt, almost as though there had been a very light 
fall of snow.” The spectator of this marvellous sight and his 
two friends were farmers, accustomed to estimate the numbers of 
stock, and they had field-vlasses. lhey calculated carefully 
sections of the veldt before them, checking one another's calcula- 
tions. Their computation of the numbers of springbuck within 
their view was not less than 500,000 head. I have had testimony 
irom other quarters of this same migration of 1896, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting my belief that this computation was a 
moderate one. ‘The dimensions of the whole of this mighty trek- 
bokken may be imagined when it is remembered that Mr. 
Cronwright-Schreiner and his friends were at this time looking on 
a tiny section of it. The trek extended over an area of 138 square 
miles of country. Not merely scores of thousands, but millions of 
antelopes were scattered over this huge tract. It is possible 
nay, even probable—that this great trekbokken of eleven years 
since may never again be excelled. Thirty years ago | 
can remember farmers of Beaufort West and Graaltf Reinet 
telling me that the days of the big migrations were over; 
yet, just a score of years later, the trek of 1896 arrived to upset 
all calculations and all prophecies. Ihe causes which impel 
these mighty inundations of animal life are to be found, 
undoubtedly, in periods of prolonged drought and pasture devoid 
of sustenance. During 1895, when the last great trekbokken 
began to gather, there had been great and serious drought in the 
homes and haunts of the springbuck, especially in Littke Nama- 
qualand, Bushmanland and the adjacent Great Namaqualand, 
north of the Orange. The Orange, it is to be remembered, 
is tordable in places, and a trek of springbucks would 
find no great obstacle in that stream, especially during 
drought. In a great and long trek such as this, the 
antelopes move very leisurely, devouring the country steadily 
before them. The ewes are, no doubt, also impelled at such 
seasons to drop their fawns as near as possible to the limits of 
the eastern rains, where their instincts tell them the vegetation 
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will be richer. On the return migration the antelopes travel 
much more rapidly. There is some kind of trek of springbuck 
nearly every season in Bushmanland, and the Trek-Bvoers ot 
that region look forward to the migration as part of their 
annual harvest; but a great trek, such as that of 1896, when the 
autelopes push far within the heart of the more settled Karoo 
country, 1s, of course, now much more rare 

Springbuck venison has always been recognised as the finest 
game flesh in South Africa, not even yielding to that of the 
goodly eland in flavour, quality and general excellence. And with 
the present fucilities for cold storage in that country, on the voyage 
and at home, there is no reason why springbuck venison should 
not be much better known on English tables than it is at 
present. The primitive Trek-Boers of the desert regions o 
Calvinia, Namaqualand and Kenhardt, in North-West Cape 
Colony, and the Hottentots of Great and Little Namaqueland, 
north and south of the Orange, are adepts in the sewing of 
karosses, or rugs, from the skins of this beautiful antelope. 
These karosses make handsome coverings for floors and couches, 
and are exported to different parts of the world. To conclude, 
the springbuck affords not only some of the finest shooting in 
the world, but as an article of merchandise occupies no small 
space in the economy of the back-country farmer in South 
Africa. Hil. A. Brypen. 

Grouse LATE IN NESTING 

OF course, all the cold weather of the beginning of April has been dead 
against any early nesting of the grouse ; not that in itself that is necessarily 
un evil. From a typical Welsh moor the keeper writes on April 5th that 
} 


**We have a nice lot of birds looking very well. They are a little later 


with their nesting this year. [| have not seen or heard of any eggs vet, but 
I have seen a few good ‘ scrapes’ about for some days past when we have 
happened to have had a fine day or two. We had a lot of snow her 
through March. There were two or three inches on the higher parts of the 
moor on the 28th. The weather, so far, has been worse this spring than 
last. [ hope it will not continue through the summer, as last year, Given 


the next three months of decent weather, | have good hopes of a good 
season to come.” 
BAD WEATHER FOR HEATHER-BURNING, 
That, of course, is all that there is to say, at this stage of the story, 


whether of this moor or any other. This moor, indeed, is probably fairly 
typical in its circumstances of ail moors except the Highland ones, althougn 
much the same account seems to be given from them also. Grouse are 
healthy—a good stock generally was left last year; the cold of the spring 
has been severe, but not severe enough to do damage at this stage If it 
continues much longer, the case will be serious; but we hope for better 
things Meanwhile, the heather-burning time has come to an end, and the 
season has been a very bad one generally for that essential work. As a rule, 


the weather has either been so bad that the men could not get out, or if fine 
overhead the moor itself so soaked that the heather would not burn, On the 
whole, the winter has not been an unfavourable one for game, though the 
cold and backward spring does not promise good pasture for deer at the date 
most important for their condition, But these are early days. A consider- 
able and rather unaccountable mortality of the hares in certain parts of the 
country is the worst item of news to hand, 
** AIMING.’ 

To aim or not to aim, that is the question——the question which is always 

apt to vex every assembly in which a few shooters are gathered together. 


‘ 


exactly the meaning of the expression ‘‘ to aim” is again another question, 
or perhaps in reality very nearly the same question, fora great deal depends on 
aiming.” Clearly it is not exactly that which is 


what, precisely, is meant by ** 
meant by ‘taiming” as spoken of in rifle-shooting—that is to say, bringing the 
bead, the sight, to cover the place it is wished to strike. In any case, it seems 
as if a good deal of iight ought to be let in on the controversy by noting th 
fact, which is itself beyond all controversy, that with a very little practice a 
wan whose *‘ hand and eye work together,” as the phrase goes, can learn to 
shoot small birds on the wing with very fair certainty with a walking-stick gun, 
which he does not bring to the shoulder at all and does not make any attempt 
to “align” by squinting along the barrel, [tis this, really, that most of the men 
mean who tell you that you should ‘* aim,” and that they, for their own 
blameless part, always do ** aim” at the flying bird. They mean that they 


give a glance along the barrel and hope to find the bird at the end of it. 


» ee 


Chen they ‘* swing with the bird’s flight” and so on. Those who do other- 
wise seem to imagine a spot in the air, a short distance (varying with the 
bird’s speed of flight, its direction of movement and its distance from the gun) 
in front of the bird’s head, point, or try to point, the gun at this, and fire 
without any swing at all. However it may be, and however it ought to be, 
with a gun which is brought to the shoulder, it seems almost certain that the 
latter must be the way it is done with a walking-stick gun, which is not 
brought to the shoulder at all, so that the eye has no chance to glance 
along it. There can be virtually no aiming, in any intelligible sense, 
with this It is not the intention of the present writer or of these 
remarks to indicate the one way or the other of shooting at the 
flying bird to be the ideally right one, but only to show that it is certainly 
possible to shoot the flying bird without aiming, without even looking at the 
weapon atall, The shooter with the stick gun looks at the bird ; he never 
looks at the gun at ali; there is not a possibility of any *‘ unconscious 
glancing” along the barrel, such as those who believe they do so aver Is 
done involuntarily by those who believe that they do it not. The gun can be 
fired from the hip, from the side, from in front, anyhow—even as a schoolboy 
skilful with his catapult will shoot accurately with his hands held anywhere. 
It may be judicious to glance along the barrel of the shoulder gun, but with 
the knowledge of what can be done with the stick gun witnout glancing 
along the barrel it must be acknowledged that it is certainly not necessary. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LALER PAG&>., 
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Epirep By Horace HurcuHinson. 


FORMER MATCHES OF MAssy. 

N other principal matches which Massy has been engaged in, other 
than competitions, nam-ly, that with Taylor at Skegness and with 
Braid at Deal, there has been a feature of his game in common, 
Unlike that former great Frenchman, the first Napoleon, he has not 
shown the faculty of starting his campaign quickly ; he has always 
let the other min get in the first blows. At Skegness he lost five 
holes, virtually at the start, to Taylor, an! very nearly, but not quite, got 
them back again With Braid he lost four holes; but these he did get 
back, and having recovered them showed a faculty which he has always 
possessed in a remarkable degree, the faculty of pushing a success well home 
and trampling on his foe when he gets him down. In this he is true to his 
Napoleonic prototype, whom, it may be said, he has altogether surpassed in 
one most important point, for whereas Napoleon was always talking about 
invading England, yet never brought it off, Massy, saying but little, did a 
deal—with ‘*T came, I saw, I conquered,” in the manner of the ancient 

Roman or of Mr. Walter Travis. 


VARDON VICTOR. 


‘**It is not mine, to sing the stately grace,” with which the vic'orious 
Vardon led the poor Frenchman helpless in his triumph at Deal. That is 
what it amounted to—a triumphal procession; but I may say this, that this 
triumph, coming hard on other events in the South of France, looks to me a 
good deal as if it might be the inauguration of a new Varjon era—what 
might be called the Second Vardon Empire. There is not a doubt that 
when Harry Vardon was at the best of his health and golf he was just a shade 
better than any other man, and in this match with the Frenchman he showed 
all that former confidence with every club except the putter, and that ease 
which concealed power that used to mark his game at its imperial zenith, 
Above all, be had his old facility of laying his second shots up so close to 
the hole that the game, always except the putting, appeared absurdly simple. 
I! I had to pick a man out at this moment as more likely than any other to 


win the open championship I should say ‘* Harry Vardon” without a doubt. 


VARDON’s INDIFFERENT PUTTING, 

I do not attach much importance to that criticism which makes a great 
deal of the putts which Vardon failed to hole in that match at Deal. At his 
very best he was always a most indifferent holer out, in comparison with his 
excellence in the rest of the business. The extraordinary merit of his game 
was that he could play so indifferently on the green and yet beat everybody, 
because he put his long shots so near, The short game never seemed to 
interest him, and even in the championship I have seen him laugh with much 
enjoyment when he missed a very short putt indeed. <A less happily con- 
stituted man, both in the golfing and in the ordinary human sense, would 
have frowned—audibly. Nor need we pay much heed to the dreadful moral 
some have drawn between the scores of 71 and 72 in which Massy and Vardon 
went round at Deal in trial matches the day before the big fight, and the 79 
with which Vardon gained a six-hole lead in the first rou -d of that big match 
on a much better day for golf. It is seldom that the very small scores are 
done in the very big match where the ‘‘ man-to-man” influence comes in. 


EARLY SPRING MEETING AT NORTH BERWICK. 


They are sanguine people at North Berwick, or perhaps that particular 
spot of the East Coast of Scotland enjoys a peculiarly balmy spring climate, 
for they held what they called a ‘‘ spring meeting” on April 3rd. The 
weather, especially on the out-going, was not too balmy—the wind dead 
ahead. Inevitably it was dead astern homewar:!, an:} Mr. Maxwell took all 
advantage of it and came in in 33—fine work which made his total 48 and 
won him the new claub’s medal very easily. Mr. Laidlay and Captain 
Hlutchisen tied for second place a good long way behind him, and on the 
play off Captain Hutchison won. Speculators on the future event of the 
amateur championship may make what they can out of these and other 
indications. It is notable that Mr. Maxwell has never done very well at 
Sandwich, where the championship is fixed for decision this year. 

AMATEUR GOLF IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 

Some of our golfers who go out to the Riviera and elsewhere in the 
South of France in search of health and sunshine find these good things 
there, as we may hope, but certainly, and rither unexpectedly, perhaps, they 
now and then seem also to snatch that ‘* bubble reputation,” even from the 
bunker’s mouth, Thus Mr. Hutchines at Pau, Mr. Currie at Biarritz and 
Mr. Taylor on the Riviera. Perhaps the lines fell in rather easy places for 
Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Taylor, At Pau there was Mr. Ferrier-Kerr, and 
besides him, perhaps, no one who could claim to be at all Mr. Hutchings’s 
equal; and Mr. Taylor had not even such a strong opposition as this. But, 
then, both of them had the handicap committee to play against in some ol 
the competitions which they won; that is what makes their work so good 
Setter still than the work itsel! is the evidence it gives that both these men 
have picked up health and strength. Now Mr. Currie had no delicacy, so far 
as I know, to drive him to Biarritz, and certainly he showed no delicate 
feeling when he got there for other people, for he ‘‘ beat all previous 
records,” as the account runs, with his latest score of 68 for the town bowl 
or vase, or whatever it is. Mr. Angus Hambro had lately put up a new 
record of 70, for amateur competition, but this of Mr. Curric’s beats both that 
and also the professional record, which was held (singularly enouzh, seeing 
that this is the great Massy’s native heath) by David Grant. That record 
was 69, so Mr. Currie beats it only by a stroke, but it is enough. If Mr. 
Currie goes on and prospers like this he will be very troublesome when the 
amateur championship comes to be discussed. For some reason, although 
they seem to get plenty of golfers elsewhere in the South of France, it is at 
Biarritz that the best of them congregate. Is it therefore to be argued that 
the Biarritz course is the best in France? It raises a question which might 
be vexatious, and its answer invidious. 


SCORES AT MUIRFIELD. 

The scores for the Honourable Company's spring medal (do they not 
begin spring rather early in the North ?) seem to tell the tale of the change 
and the lengthening of th: Muirfield course which were carried out last year 
I do not think that any except a very crusted Tory could doubt that the 
charges have made a great improvement. That they have introduced a 
** blind” tee shot into the course is no great mat'er, since it is the only one, 
and the course on the whole is inclined to be just a litthke monotonous in its 
flatness. The best of the Honourable Companions, on the course thus 
changed, could do no better a score than 83 in the round for the medal. 
Captain Hutchison was the winner at this figure, with Mr. Maxwell hunting 
him home very hard and finishing only a stroke behind. But after these, 
again, came Mr. Hunter, Mr. Balfour-Melville, Mr. Laidlav and a very 
honourable and large company besides of players who prol.ably expected, 
when they went out, to come in with much better returns. At North Berwick 
and at Muirfield, following the classical example of St. Andrews, they have a 
consolitary way of awarding a silver medal to the second best scorer in their 
competitions. Mr Maxwell was first, as has been noted, at North Berwick, 
with Captain Hutchison second (after playing off a tie with Mr. Laidlay) ; 
and Captain Hutchison was first at Muirfield, with Mr. Maxwell second. So 
these two have begun the spring medal-collecting season favourably; but 
whereas Mr. Maxwell led Captain Hutchison by six strokes—no less—at 
North Berwick, and was beaten by a stroke only at Muirfield, he has a credit 
balance of five strokes, if that is any satisfaction to him WG. ue 


Tue Scorrisu LApDIEsS’ CHAMPIONSHIP, 

This summer will be a notable one in Scotland in respect of the two 
large gutherings of lady golfers who will assemble there in May and June. 
Ladies’ golf in Scotland is not yet so popular an institution as it is all over 
England; but the method of propaganda which has been adopted by the 
Ladies’ Golf Union ever since the start of that admirable organisation has 
been a powerlul missionary influence in inoculating the Scottish golfers with 
the idea that, after all that is said in flippant irony about the presence of the 
ladies on the links, there is a gooj deal more to be said in favour of 
encouraging their presence there, The Scottish ladies will hold their 
championship at Gullane in the beginning of June. About a fortnight 
before that date the open ladies’ championship for all lady players in’ the 
world will be held at St. Andrews. The result will be that both Guallane 
and St. Andrews will see their links monopolised for several days curing one 
week, at any rate, by all the best lady players of the United Kingdom, not 
forgetting the preux chevaliers, who find themselves so indispen-able on such 
occasions. One of the most pleasant gatherings in which the Scottish ladies 
will take part will be the competition to be hell over the fine course at 
Archerfield. Mr. Law of the Sco/sman, who enters upon his tenancy of 
Archerfield House at the beginning of May, has offered prizes for a ladies’ 
competition to be held over Archerfield in connection with the ladies’ 
championship gathering at Gullane, The privacy of Archerfield makes it an 
ideal course for a ladies’ competition. The beauty of Archerfield turf is 
unequalled by any other course in the United Kingdom 

A Tuikp Courset FOR GULLANE 

A project has been started with the object of securing a third course for 
Gullane. The scheme will be discussed and considered by the club towards 
the end of the present month, and, as part of the schemeof links improve 
ment, whether or not itis desirable to erect a new club-house Phere can 
be no doubt that the popularity ofGullane as a holiday resort for Scottish and 
English golfers has been mainly due to the excellent quality of its golf links, 
conjoined with the salubrity of its climate and the picturesqueness of its 
situation on the shores of the Firth of Forth. he construction of a second 
course a few years ago brought substantial relief to the congestion that was 
rapidly overtaking the play on the old course, and perhaps endangering its 
golfing reputation, Now that the second course has got into thoroughly good 
playing order each successive summer and autumn finds Gullane becoming 
more and more crowded, owing to the desire of a large number of plavers 
resident in North Berwick as well asin Edinburgh to escape the overcrowding 
during most days of the week, and particularly on Saturdays, at North 
Berwick. Seeing how popular golf is at Gullane, and how great is the part 
which the game plays in advancing local prosperity, the committee of the 
Gullane Golf Club are certainly wise in looking ahead to see whether or not 
there is ground available for the construction of a third course, 

rue SuGGesrep REARRANGEMENT OF HOLES 

Apparently the idea is to begin the p esent old course at the second or 
fourth boles and to finish the round at the filteenth hole, The extra holes 
which are needed at Gullane are to be made on the ground to the north of 
the race-course hole ; that is to say, in the benty, brokea ground going out 
towards the seashore The second course would start at the secon hole of 
the present new course, and fivish at a hole somewhere near the fifteenth 
putting green of the old course. The third new course would start at the 
present sixteenth hole on the old course, and the round would take its way 
over Galalaw Hill on to the plateau near the seventh and eighth holes of the 
New Lutiness course. The suggested rearrangement of the holes would 
bring the starting and finishing points of the three courses near to each 
other, and it is with the object of ministering to the comfort and case of the 


players that the suggestion has been m ade to secure a new club-house som 


where nearer the hill, Has no one ever thought of the piece of good golfing 
country lying between the centre of the village ani the seashore? A short 
course of very fine holes could be made here—certainly a splendid ladies 


course of nine holes. Gullane and Luffness golf suffers a little in being too 


much removed from the seashore, 
STONE AGE RELICS AT GULLANE. 
The golf links at present are being visited by people who are animated 
by other objects than those of how best to keep the teed bail from flying into 
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devious paths Golfers and others in the local community have been drawn 
nto the swir! of an intiquanian problem resulting from the fint of human 
skeletons ar tone implements in some of the caves ho lowed out by the 
waves in Jova’s Neuk and the little strip of coast-line running into Aberlady 
Bay Everyone is racking his brains to find a working theory for the presence 
of these remains in cairns and burial caves so near to the goll links rhe 


only point apparently settled is that the skeletons and their weapons belonge’l 


to a period of his‘ory many ages in advance of the Christian Era, though it 
is been left to the waggish humorists among the gollers to sugyvest that 
these are the disinterred remains of our earliest cham ion golfers. Oue ol 
them is made to solil quise In these strains: 
* When I was young and in my prime, 
Aul | Lothian was a canty clime, 
Wi’ wu ls and burns and clachans fine 


Eh, man, "twas bonnie 
Auld H intoun, in lirk o’ Tyn 


Its cockernonie 


Iik day aye brocht its yiecisome JINnks, 
We gowff’t and huntit on the links; 
In winter, eh-h! the bonspiel ru 
(on aui Ba’gon 
Che feasts, the splores, the hairmless drinks 


Ochone! ochone! 


Wi’ bonnie shaped club-heids o’ stane, 
I practeest wi the ba’s o” bane 
Till, playin’ even my very lane, 
The haill shire over, 
I wasna lang or | became 


The Champion Gow fler 
An Honour FROM St. ANDREWS 


The creat honour has been conferred on Mr. Ilorace Hutchinson of 


uking him to become captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Ciub of 
St. Andrews next year With the exception of kings, princes and the 
peerage, St. Andrews has not hitherto gone outside the ranks of Scotsmen 
for its captains Mr. Hlutchinson’s choice will be the first instance of an 
English golfer, and an old member of the club, being elected to the captaincy 
by the suffraves of the members, It is a compliment whi¢ h confers honour 
alike upon those who offer it and upon him who receives it For a quarcer of 


a century Mr. Ilutchinson has been one of the foremost players that the game 
has yet produced. Ie has been amateur champion twice, has been runner up 


it least once since then, and continues to battle valiantly, with conspicuous 


discomfiture to many young players in an imprudent hurry to show that 
veterans in gol! and in other pastimes “lag superfluous upon the stave.” 
Concurrently with his brilliant golf, Mr. Ilutchinson has earned the undis 
| uted distinction of being the best and most authoritative writer on the v iried 
aspects of the game, A better instance of the doctrine of ** Palmam qui 
meruit ferat”’ cannot be found; and the liberal policy of seleciion adopted 
by St. Andrews will win wide approval i 





CORKESPONDENCI 
CouRSES FOR THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 

Sir,—When I made, a fortnight ago, an attempt to compare Deal and 
Westward Ho! as courses for the amateur cha:npionsh p, I did not know the 
full extent of the improvements which have been made in the latter, When 
I was last able to visit it the alterations were not complete Since then 
Mr. Herbert Fowler has placed his experience and his instinctive eye for 
country at the disposal of the committee, One result has been that the 
second hole, which I selected, not as the best of the eighteen, but as typical 
of the fine golf provided on Northam Burrows has been made finer still by 
the construction of a new green further on towards the sea In one way this 
is unfortunate for me, since it Is obvious that I discussed a non-existent 
thing But, on the whole, it proves my main point, which is that 
the golf at Westward Ho! is the finest in England, If a hole which most 
clubs would have. been glad to see on their courses is considered unworthy of 
Westward Ilo! the deduction is obvious. Mr Herbert Fowler has put into 
the course that quality which is so easily discernible at Walton Heath As 
you play there you feel that you are not only trying to get down in one less 
than your flesh and blood opponent, but also to defeat the astral, but imposing 
shape, of the architect who planned the course. He is there as you frame up 
to each shot to see whether you can play it ‘* just so.” And if you cannot or 
do not he has got you beaten Nature has provided much ef this quality at 
Westward Ilo! When her work has been completed by Mr. Fowler, ‘* the 
thing,” asthe captain of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society would say, 
** is right.”"—A. C, CRoomME, . 


VARDON vw. MASSY. 


HE match between Vardon and Massy must be written 
down a complete disappointment. “Though it lasted 
for twenty-seven holes, it can best be likened to one 
of those contests between celebrated pugilists in which 
a knock-out blow is administered in the first two 

minutes, and the spectators must perforce troop sadly away, having 

had remarkably little for their money. Massy gave himself the 
knock-out biow in the first twenty nunutes through astonishingly 
bad putting on each of the first four greens. At the end of four 
holes reasonably good putting should have left him 1 up, or, at 
the worst, all square; in fact, he was 3 down, and he never looked 
like recovering from this terribly bad start. One felt tempo- 
rarily in sympathy with those who say that the hole should be 
made much larger, and that putting spoils the game of golt. In 
calmer moments one disagrees entirely with these heretical 
views; but putting did spoil this particular game utterly. | 
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say, advisedly, that I have never seen such putting in a match of 
any importance, and that is understating the case. 

The short putts at the beginning were, one hoped, but a 
passing phase. One could listen with contempt to the usual 
fatuous comments in the crowd, wherein some alleged that 
they could hole such putts left-handed, which was very possibly 
true, and others derived intense satisfaction froin the fact, 
apparently new to them, that champions are but human beings 
on a putting green. The phase, however, did not pass, and 
things went from bad to worse. No doubt a man deserves to 
lose a match for putting badly, but it is impossible not to feel 
that a game absolutely hurled away by paralysis on the green 
does not leave one much the wiser as to the merits of the 
players. It would be unprofitable to speculate on what might 
have happened if Massy had not missed a very short one at the 
first hole. Massy, in fact, did snap at his first putt, and he 
continued to do so for the rest of the day. He seemed to be 
pinching the club into himself, so that the ball was generally 
swerving away to the left of the hole, although occasionally 
pushed out badly to the right. He hit his long putts cleanly 
enough for a while, but the short-putting disease soon attacked 
his long putting also, and he pushed one or two of them off the 
heel of his club very far indeed from the proper line. 

The series of tragedies began again after lunch at the third 
hole. Massy reached the green with two glorious shots and had 
two for the hole at about 6yds. or 7yds. distance. He pulled the 
first right across the hole and with his next—a very. short 
one—he did not get the length of the hole. After this 
I think | am doing Massy no injustice if 1 say that he 
vave up the short game in despair and_ attacked his 
putts rather in a_ spirit of carelessness. He constantly 
had the club stretched out to rake back the ball almost 
before it hal resolutely passed by the edge of the hole. 
Vardon started by putting steadily enough; that is to say, 
the ball went into the hole, but it attained that end in a 
halting manner, which could not inspire his supporters with 
any confidence. He never looked comfortable on the green. 
He seemed to be exaggerating that which constitutes 
a great merit in a putter—the non-moving of the body. There 
was a certain stiffuess and constraint in his putting attitude 
which did not wear off all day, and the ball was rather stabbed 
or pushed than hit into the hole. His club never seemed to 
come through after the ball, and the result was that the ball, 
after dropping for a while into the corners of the hole, began to 
keep out altogether. Vardon seemed so thoroughly himself in 
all the rest of the game that his uneasy putting made a painful 
contrast. 

It is refreshing to turn from the missing of putts to the 
hitting of drives. Anyone watching the great professionals 
play must be impressed by the tremendous power and con- 
sistency of their long game, and there was plenty to admire on 
this occasion. Vardon's driving was wonderfully good, though 
probably not above the high standard he sets himself. He 
made Massy play the odd off the tee consistently throughout the 
morning round, and was, moreover, distinctly the straighter 
throughout the day. The two men make a very interesting 
study in driving style. Both belong to the school of those 
that lift the club; there is not much of the flat sweep which we 
have all been taught is one of the orthodox and established 
tenets of golf. The lift is, however, accomplished in entirely 
different ways. Vardon’s lift is an indescribable, but perceptible, 
rise of his whole body. The club is taken up rather straight, 
but the arms are kept down and the right elbow compara- 
tively tight into the side. Massy’s lift, on the other hand, is a 
liit, not of the body, but of the arms and club. The hands are very 
high at the top of the swing, and the right elbow comes clear away 
from the side. Massy at the top of his swing bears a distinct 
resemblance to the pictures familiar to all golfers in the pages 
of the Badminton Library. Mr. Hutchinson has in the open 
champion a splendid vindication of the high right elbow theory ; 
but Massy’s attitude is not arrived at in an ideally Badmintonian 
method—the rise of the club is too abrupt. There is a curious 
second movement of the club, when Massy is at the top of his 
swing, which bears a slight—very slight—resemblance to the 
flourish of a pig's tail. A sound critic who had also watched the 
Braid v. Massy match told me that he thought this flourish more 
pronounced now than it was then, and it is possible that, far as 
Massy was driving against Vardon, he was not hitting the ball 
quite as perfectly clean as he is capable of doing. 

There is no doubt that the hitting on both sides was very 
long indeed. The tees were put back to their utmost limit, but 
the big driving of both players prevented one from appreciating 
what a long and trying course they were playing over. The last 
four holes at full stretch and with a wind against the players 
provided a fine test of golf. Both got home in two at the 
fifteenth, and this was very fine play, for both had to get 
their seconds away from slightly hanging jies. A half in four 
would have been most exhilarating; but, alas! the weakest 
possible putting ended in a half in five. The sixteenth hole was 
so long that there was no getting up in two at all. This was 
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rather a pity; Vardon played two glorious shots, while Massy 
dunted his second into a_ hillock in front of him, but both could 
get up equally comfortably in three. Probably ordinary people 
would have found a great many holes too long for them. A very 
gond player said to me, “ This course to-day is no good to any- 
or.e but the best professionals; we should be in the hummocks 
all the time,” nor is my friend by ary means a short player. 
To one who, like myself, has seen but little of Massy’s game, 
the most fascinating thing about him is, I should imagine, his 
half-iron shot. For tremendous length and complete absence 
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of effort it is really wonderful. The best professionals 
especially excel amateurs in the extraordinary stillness of body 
with which they play these shots, and in quietness and ease in 
playing half-shots Massy appears to me to excel everyone. 
He stands with feet very close together, as one playing a tiny 
chip. His second shot at the second hole in the morning 
appeared but the merest flick, yet it travelled a long way before 
coming to rest about 5ft. from the hole, only for the putt to be 
missed. Putting, alas! must be the beginning and end of 
the story. my, De 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RESTORATION WORK AT WINCHESTER, 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” ] 
Sik,—It now appears that the new iron-girdered galiery is intended as a lof 
fora “fine” organ, and it is suggested that it will cause no dishurement to 
William of Wykeham’s Chapel. Is Mr. Carée, who, | understand, is the 
architect (a) prepared to assert that the floor of the new organ-loft does not 
horizontally cut the north window and the south arches at the west end of 
the chapel? If he cannot assert this, is he (4) prepared to assert that such 
bisection is no disfigurement? If he is prepared to make this latter 
assertion, will he (¢) state what, in his professional opinion, does or dves 
not constitute “disfigurement”? Organs in west end valleries were an 
essentially Palladian introduction, The Winchester College authorities 
were, in Mr. Butterfield’s time, so hostile to any trace of Palladianism in 
their chapel that they tore out all such work, though it was historical, 
beautiful and valuable. Now they propose to mutilate the lines of the 
fenestration and of the arcading, ob cure the extent of the fan vaulting and 
destroy the carefully-designed proportions of the Gothic builders in order to 
introduce a Palladian arrangement. Whether the organ and its yvallery 
will or will not be “‘fine” is another matter, and one which may be questioned 
later, For the moment, the question of whether any such erection, in su hi 
place and under such conditions, is not very decidedly a disfigurement, | 
leave to those who love arct.itecture and respect antiquity M. A, 
HUMAN AND AVIAN DIPITILERIA, 
{To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” } 

Sik,—In a recent issue of CouNrrY LiF& I noticed a letter regarding the 
identity of human and avian dipitheria. I enclose a reprint on this subject, 
from the Proceedings of the American Public Health Association, should 
you wish to make any use of it.—F, C. HARKIsON, 

[The conciusion arrived at in the pamphlet is that the evidence shows 
“the unsoundness of the theory of these who believe in the identity of 
human and avian diphtheria.”—EDb. | 

BADGERS LYING OUT IN DAYTIME, 

[To THE Epi1oR oF **CountrRY LiFk.”’| 
Sik,—There has been some correspondence lately in your excellent paper 
about badgers lying out in the daytime. As this is a matter in which I 
have had some little experience, may I be allowed to say a few words about 
it? Iam of opinion that badgers lie outside their earths at certain times of 
the year more often than is generally thought. I can remember quite well 
in Buckland Wood, North Devon, when cub-hunting one morning, hearing 
a great worry going on. ‘*It be one of them darned badgers,” said 
the huntsman at once, and so it proved to be. We had a shocking 
time getting the hounds off, and several of them were badly mauled, 
I skinned the badger then and there, and there was not a_ tooth 
through his hice The Master and huntsman both told me_ that 
the hounds often got considerably mauled by badgers. The late Gage 
Hodge also told me of Trelawney’s hounds running on to a badger and 
getting cuawed upon Dartmoor, Badgers are very numerous in the West 
Country. I think the general scarcity of the beast and the thickness of the 
cover in which it commonly lives are the cause that it is so seldom sen. 
From the action of my terriers I am convinced I have often driven them into 
their carths without seeing them. I think it unlikely that late in the alter- 
noon the scent would be strong enough to cause the pleasure and excitement 
I have secn in terriers approaching the earth. I remember finding an earth 
once by weans of my old terrier Grip. He was straining so at his collar 
that I let him go, and, carrying tongue all the way for some 2o0oyds. or 
300yds., he rushed into an eirth and was immediately in action near the 
mouth,—-A. LINDSAY. 


CURIOUS GROWTH OF PRIMROSES. 

{To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” | 
Sik,——It may interest your correspondent in your issue of March 28th cn the 
ab wve sul,ject to know that a similar experience occurred to me many years ago, 
when I was a small boy. I had transplanted some primrose roots from a 
wood into my little garden, and was greatly surprised when, in the following 
spring, one (if not more) of the plants jut forth several blossoms, quite 
regularly formed, with five green petals of the same texture as the leaves ; 
but in my case, as far as I can recollect, there was no sign of any yellow 
centre. The blossoms were shown to a clever botanist in the nei: 





hhe urhood, 


who could only describe them as a ‘freak of Nature.”—H. D. S. Powe, 


{To tHe Eprrokr or ‘Country Lire.” |) 
Sik,—yYour article upon primroses in ‘In the Garden” mentions a great 
many kinds, but not, I think, a charming little mauve one which I have 
found high up in the Caucasus Mountains, Elbruz District, Adyr-su Valley, 
where I was last summer. I have found it not only on grass slopes, but right 
up above the snow line, growing literally out of the snow. It grew in such 
profusion as to make the ground quite mauve with its very fragile and tiny 


blossoms. It was not a primrose proper, in the sense of its flowers growing 


on separate stalks, but had a polyanthus growth. On grass slopes I some- 
times found a primula of similar growth, but pale yeliow, One also of similar 
growth, but much deeper yellow, | have found in the Pyrenees, sometimes 
growing out of the snow. On the interminable stretches of rolling green 
hills, which form the approaches to the Caucasus chain from the north, 
I have often seen the ground almost carpeted with primrose, and sometimes, 
I think, cowslip leaves. In spring these hills must have been yellow with 
their flowers. The wild flowers of the Caucasus, especially of Suanetia, south 
of the mountains, are very wonderful, beautiful and varied; and, so far as I 
know, no botanist has yet properly studied them CONSTANCK A. BARNICOA 
{| Will our correspondent kindly send a pressed flower or leaf ?—Ep. | 





WILD ROEDEER IN THE WEST. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” |) 


Sirk,—I am interested in the statement by your correspondent ** X.” that the 
Axe Herriers hunt roe. In the Quarter/y Aeview ol the sixties, in an article 
on Dorsetshire, it was said that roe still were among its fauna, As the Axe 
Vale country is so near that county, it may be that the roe spoken of have 


wandered on to it. I know the country well enough to be sure that with care 
roe might become as common there as red ceer are on Exmoor, At the begin- 
ning of the last century they were found in the wild copses of Paccombe 
ind Chelsea in Salcombe Regis, as were also black-game on Salcombe 
Hill, JT remember my father, who was born in 1502, telling me that he 


had shot biack-game just above Salcombe Cliff’, east of Sidmouth, and that 


with the Cockburns’ hounds he had hunted roe, found in Salcombe Bottom, 
rhis was when Sir William Cockburn, Dean of York, lived at Salcombe 
Regis. Your correspondent has quoted from St. John’s ** Highland Sports,” 
but if he had looked further into the chapter quoted he would have found at 
the end of it this passage; * I do not think roe are sufficiently appreciated as 


venison, vet they are excellent eating when killed in proper season—between 
Octeber and February—and of a proper age.” —C, J. CorNisu 
GRAVE PROTECTORS 
[To true Eviror or ** Country Lire.” 
S!R, As a complement to the very interesting photograph of a Scottish 


‘*vrave protector” published in last week’s issue, I enclose one of an iron 





coffin-cover,” which a few years ago was, and doubtless stili is, to be seen 
in the churchyard of Colinton, near Edinburgh. IL was told that they 





somewhat rare in Scotland. The photograph shows the openings in the top 
of the cover by means of which it was let down upon the coffin, but does not 
bring out very clearly its coffin-like shape, The purpose was, of course, the 
same as that mentioned by your corresponident—the protection of bodies 
from the **snatchers.”—ARTHUR O. COOKE 
AN INDICTMENT OF THE MOUSE, 
{To mie Eprror or **Counrry Lireg.’”’] 

Sirk,—For ten years at least | have found it necessary to wage war against 
field-mice, owing to their depredations in the garen, The first night alter pea 
planting they bevin to delve some 2in, for the seed, which I think are removed 
for storage, as none is left on the surface. Moreover, the gooseberry trees 
are almost denuced of buds, This latter mischiel I attributed to birds down 
to a year or two ago, when, thinking to exciude the feathered tribe, I 
enveloped the trees with sacking. I must admit, though much in the garden, 
I never saw birds haunt the trees before the fruit ripened, On removing the 
sacking in the spring it was clearly shown that I had done just what enabled 
the mice to strip the trees of Luds Judged by the usual traces of mice, it 
was clear that the sacking had served as a shelier, with food at home, They 
are not particular as to what buds are eatable, as during a rather severe 
pruning of overgrown standard fruit trees the prunings lay on the ground 


two nights. On removal, under each heap there were considerable heaps of 
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buds, as if placed for removal, though, possibly, the more palatable portions 
had been eaten, [am now suspicious of these very pretty animals being guilty 
of a nding two large standard greengage trees under which the ground 
eacl ring is strewn with remnants of fruit-buds. I have trapped as many 
is forty in a year, the number gradually falling to about twenty last year, 
Phis spring only eleven, so far Since I have sprayed the gooseberry trees 
with parafiin, followed by a dusting of lime, at intervals dictated by rainfall 
rather than days or weeks, the trees have lost very few buds. And I am glad, 
nce what with their fawn-coloured backs, grev under-fur, large eyes and ear-, 
and apparently superflucusly long tails, I should prefer letting them live their 
little lives in peace So far as I can perceive, they have not the strong 
odour common to barn or house mice, [his may possibly account for their 
persistence, notwithstanding many neighbour,’ cats W. H. FRANCE. 


rHE SHETLAND COLLII 
{To rue Eprror or “Country Lire.” } 
Sir, Novelties in the canine world are continually appearing, and the 
latest arrival is the Shetland collie. Phe breed is very litthe known cutside 
Shetland, though during the last few years a number of small kennels have 
been formed in Scotland. Classes have heen allotted to them at several 
Scottish shows, and at the Dundee show held on March 25th an effort was 


to be made to form a club, and, if pe ssible, to obtain recognition trom the 


Kennel Club. Whether the breed has any rex] claim to be called the 
Shetland collie is an open question, to my mind. IT lived for nearly three 
vears near Lerwick, and during that time went about a great deal, but never 
heard them spoken of as collies They were s mply ” peerie ” (little) dogs. 


Now I am told that it is becoming usual in Shetland to call them collies. 


Whether the idea originated there or came from the mainland, I cannot 


Hebe I Neary] 





WW That they will do the work of an ordinary sheepdog is certain, 
ind that they resemble the collie in miniature cannot be denied, In coat, 
body, legs, feet, tail and, in fact, everything but the head and ears, they are 
ic replica of the modern colli Tne eye is larger, and the head is shorter and 
thicker than that of the collie of to-day, but very much like the head of the 


collie of thirty years ago. The ears are erect, but this may easily be altered 
if those who are interesting themselves in the breed think it advisable. The 
colours are white with sable markings, sable, sable and white, tricolour, 
black and tan and the blue marl In weight they vary from 6lb. to 
rolb. Where the breed is known it is very popular, and there is a 
brisk demand for good specimens. hey are pretty, intelligent and 
very hardy. I believe that 


hitherto they have been bred 
rather by accident than design. 
When the proposed club is 
formed and tanciers take up 
the breed in earnest any 
objectionable points will doubt- 
less be bred out. The photo- 
graph is of Brenda, owned by 
Mr. Charles Whibley. — I. 
BovcoTrr Oppy, 


CURLOUS VARIATION IN 
PLUMAGE, 

{To rue Eprror. } 
Sir,—The birds whose portraits 
are given herewith are two of 
the produce of a_ setting of 
Indian Game eggs which were 
hatched early in 1906 The 
chicks were all true black, 
and all reached maturity. On 
the approach of winter one 
pallet (the one standing on the ground) gradually assumed a lighter 
shade of colour in the plumage, then turned pale slate or grey, and 
finally became pur: white, remaining white until it moulted in the following 
year Ihe bird was kept under observation, its owner, Mr. W. Coles Finch, 





LIFT. {April 11th, 1908. 


engineer of the waterworks, Luton, Chatham, expecting that it would 
resume its covering of pure white feathers; but this time its plumage is spotted 
black and white, as indicated in the photograph. The speckled appearance 
of the upper bird in the picture is not due to small white feathers, but to the 
reflection of light 
from the bronze-black 
‘*colouring’’ fre- 
quently seen in the 
Indian Game breed, 


“father” of this 


the 
brood being a prize 
bird of that. strain. 
Ine owner will be 
happy to show the bird 
to anyone interested 
in it.—-R. Keiru 
IOHNSTON 


> 


NEW SPORTING 
SEA FISH. 
lo THE EpITor. | 


Sirx,—The salt-water 
fishes which afford 
sport on rod and line 
belong to many fami- 
lies. The largest of 
all are the tuna, or 
tunny, and the tarpon, 
which may be referred 
respeclively to the 
mackerel and __her- 
ring tribes. The coal- 
fish and pollack, allies 
of the coc, the bass, 
which is of the perch 
type, and the grey 
mullets are the pre- 





mier sporting fishes of 
our own coasts; but 
those who best love the big game of the sea also vet rare sport with ha ibut 
and skate on the Irish Coast, and with the tope and other sharks at Filey, 
Ilerne Bay and many places in Cornwall. What the sportsman demands of 
a fish is that it shall be large and powerful, prone to leap rather than sulk 
(hence the saying that one spring salmon is worth a dozen autumn fish), 
game to the death and, if possible, in addition to all these virtues in life, 
yood for the table, though the last condition is, it must be admitted, dis- 
pensed with in the case of the tarpon and sharks, and it is not every epicure 
who would eat a coalfish or a pollack. Of all the families of sea fish to 
which the amateur is indebted for glorious moments of the best sport, I 
question whether any can claim more cf his .ffection than the mackerel. 
I:ven the little mackerel itself has more soldier to the square inch than any 
lish in our seas, and if it has two defects, they are the readiness with which it 
allows itself to be fooled and its small size. Greediness in taking the hook 
is perhaps characteristic of mackerel, great and small, all the world 
over; but as reg 





ards size, the family boasts some brave sprigs in hotter 





seas than ours. The bonitoes and albacores are real ‘‘ snatchers” when you 
hitch on to them, and they are found in all warm waters and even round 
the southern extremity of Africa, The sea-fishins at the Cape is some of tix 
best inthe world. With steenbras, stompneus'and snoek the angler gets all 
the fun he wants, There has just been added to his visiting list a new and 
interesting addition, a member of the mackerel family, to which he is already 
under such obligations, and I have to thank Mr. Holford Walker, assistant- 
engineeer on the Port Elizabeth Harbour Works, for a very fine picture of the 
first katunkel ever taken on rod and line, and also for an account of how it 
was caught by his friend, Mr. C. B. Bredell Ihe katunkel is classified by 
Dr. Gilchrist as Thynnus pelamys, but, to make quite sure, I sent the photo- 
graph to Mr. Boulenger, who unhesitatingly pronounces it to be another 
member of the mackerels, Cybium commersonii. This splendid fish, which 
weighed 4glb., was 5ft. 2in. long, and had a maximum girth of 23in. It 
was caught on January 29th, 
but I do not know whether it 
can oniy be taken in the 
summer. For two seasons Mr. 
Bredell had tried in viin to 
hook a katunkel; but at last, 
fishing from the Don Pedro 
Jetty, Port Elizabeth, with rod 
and float tackle, baited with a 
live mullet, he hooked his fish. 
Away went the float, then the 
fish leapt into the air and 
dashed off, taking out 20o0yds. 
of line, and at the first check 
about half of this was out of 
the water. Then the great fish 
came to the surface about 
5oyds. from the jetty, made 
one more rush and was finaily 
gaffed with the aid of some 
Malays in a boat close by. The 
fish had been hooked through the 
jaw, the barb penetrating just 
below the eye, and it is surprising that it put up such a good fight when 
hooked in so sensitive a region. Mr Bredell has presented the fish to the 
museum. His next essay is to catch a porpoise on the rod, He'll have 
at whales next! ‘* Ambition dares not stoop.”—F. G. AFLALO, 








